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GITBBRATVURB. 
MRS. RADCLIFFE’S POEMS. 


The Poetical Works of Anne Radcliffe. St. Alban’s Abbey, a Metrical Romance ; 
with other Poems. By Anne Radcliffe, Authoress of “The Mysteries of 
Udolpho,”’ ** Romance of the Forest,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. R Bentley for 
H. Colburn. 1834. 

“Oh, the days when we were young!’’ Who remembers not “ the mighty 
magician of * The Mysteries of Udolpho,’ bred and nourished by the Florentine 
muses, in their sacred, solitary caverns, amid the polar shrine of Gothic super- 
stition, and in al! the dreariness of enchantment!” And who hath pot revelled 
amongst her pages, breathless and spell-bound, the world itself, ‘and all that it 
inherit,” a distant, a forgotten thought! It was well observed by the biographer 
of Mrs. Radeliffe—her husband, we believe—that, in her own peculiar style of 
composition, she had never been approached. ‘ Her success naturally drew 
forth a crowd of imitators, who produced only monstrous caricatures, in which 
the terrors were without decorum, and the explanations absolutely farcical. No 
successful writer has followed her without calling to aid other means, which she 
would not condescend to use. The author of *'The Monk’ mingled a sickly vo- 
luptuousness with his terrors ; and Maturin, full of ‘rich conceits,’ approached 
the border of the forbidden in speculation, and the paradoxical in morals. She 
only, of all writers of romance who have awed and affected the public mind by 
hints of things unseen, has employed enchantments purely innocent; has for- 
borne to raise one questionable throb, or call forth « momeutary blush, This is 
the great test, not only of moral feelings, but of intellectual power; and in this 
will be found her highest praise.”’ 

Farther, however, than tu remark, that her very prose is poctry, we have not 
now to deal with the well-known, the imperishable romances of Mrs. Radcliffe 
With the character of her verse, which possesses many of the essentials of her 
prose fictions, the public are less acquainted. The volumes before us are cal- 
culated to preserve ber name. Their chief contents are, St. Alban’s Abbey, 
a metrical romance, in ten cantos, with copious notes ;—Salisbury Plains, a 
wild and wondrous story of the origin of Stonehenge ;—Edwy, a fairy tale, in 
three parts ;—and a variety of shorter miscellaneous pieces. —Sv. Alban’s Abbey 
is in irregular verse, the writer evidently having had Sir Walter Scott in her eye. 
Full of historic and antiquarian lore, it exhibits a detailed account of the first 
great battle of St. Alban’s, in which that imbecile monarch, Henry the VIth, 
was taken prisoner by the York faction, and a story of a knight, his lady, and 
his father. Fitzharding, the Knight, an adherent of the King’s, goes to the bat- 
tle; his lady, Florence, supposing him to have been slain, searches for his re- 
mains amongst the dead inthe Abbey. F'itzharding, however, had escaped ; but 
believing his father, the Earl D'Arcy, to have been killed, he also secretly ob- 
tains admission to the Abbey, to search for his corpse. This affords opportunity 





for much beautiful description ; and, ultimately, a felicitous meeting of all the | 


parties is accomplished. The ten cantos of the poem are as follows :— 

“1. The Abbey ;—2. The Night before the First Battle ;—3. The Day of 
the First Battle ;—4. The Hour after the Battle ;—5. The Evening after the 
Battle: Scene, without the Walls of St. Alban’s ;—6. The Evening after the 
Battle: Scene, within the Town and Abbey of St. Alban’s ;—7. Scene in the 
Monastery ;—8. Solemn Watch within the Abbey ;—9 and 10. Among the 
Dead.”’ 

We must now offer one or two specimens.—After an invocation to the 
“Spirit of ancient days,”’ supposed to preside in solemn state, though unseen 
and silent, over the ruins of the Abbey, the poem thus opens :— 


Know ye that pale and ancient choir, 
Whose Norman tower lifts its pinnacled spire? 
Where the long Abbey-aisle extends 

And battled roof o'er roof ascends ; 
Cornered with buttresses, shapely and small, 
That sheltered the Saint in canopied stall ; 
And, lightened with hanging turrets fair, 
That so proudly their dental coronals wear, 
They blend with a holy, a warlike air ; 

While they guard the Martyr's tomb beneath, 
And patient warriors, laid in death’ 


Know ye that transept's far-stretched line, 
Where stately turrets, more slenderly fine, 
Each with a battlement round its brow, 

Win the uplified eye below ' 

How lovely peers the soft blue sky 

Through their small double arch on high! 
Deepening the darkness of its shade, 

And seeming holier peace to spread. 

More grandly those turrets, mossed and hoar, 
Upon the crimson evening soar. 

Yet lovelier far their forms appear 

When they lift their heads in the moonlight air; 
And softening beams of languid white 

Tip their shadowy crowns with light. 

But most holy their look, when a fleecy cloud 
O'er them throws its trembling shruud, 

Then palely, thinly dies away, 

And leaves them to the full bright ray. 

Thus Sorrow fleets from Resignation’s smile ; 
The virtue lives—the suffering dies the while. 


And, as these moonlight-towers we trace, 
A living look, a saintly grace 

Beams o'er them, when we seem to hear 
The midnight-hymn breathe soft and clear, 
As from this choir of old it rose. 

Each hallowed thought they seem to own, 
Expressed by music's heavenly tone ; 
And patient, sad, and pale and still, 

As if resign'd to wait Time's will 

Sach choral swell and dying close 

Stole on the Abbot's hour of rest, 

Like solemn air from spirit blest, 

And shaped his vision of repose. 


We should like to make several extracts from this poem, but we can find room 


for only two more passages one, a spirited and correct portrait of Queen Mar- 
garet, from the third canto ; the other, the final close of the performance :-— 


And had our sovereign lady, Dame 
Margaret, the Queen, been here, 
Her cheek had crimsoned o'er with shame 
To view her husband's fear ; 
Though sorrow and disease oppressed 
The princely spirit in bis breast 

Not thus she fled, when second war 
Dyed Alban’s field with blood, 

But, high on Victory's iron car, 
Rushed through the purple flood 

But pity tempered not ber ire 

No tear-drop dewed her eye of fire 





No hallowed fer tier conscience held, 
Nor piety her proud heart quelled ; 
These virtues,.4lgt, ambition thwart, 
Drew not upon hBt course the rein ; 
Brought not the pauge—the second thought, 
That passion ’®mpblse may restrain 
Rapid and fierce ‘she pressed her way, 
Though Truth afd. Mercy bleeding lay 
So, Glove r, ti¥-red grave might tell, 
Win amour rthee St. Alban’s knell 
And here is the prduaiger: tie dtitiful and impressive close — 
Farewell “hineweh | thou Norman Shade ! 
The waning ‘Moééni¢fants o'er thy head ; | 
Thy bumbler turrets, seen below, 
Uplift the darkly-silvered brow, 
Aud point where the broad transepts sweep 
Measuring thy grandeur ; while they keep 


‘in proportion to #9@ quantity of money expended on their account, there is a» 
much idleness, ing, raving, exasperating infliction, and destitution of sym 
pathy, though th@borror is attempted to be veiled by a more decent arrangemer 
of externals. t these things be * 

I have lately Been backwards and forwards at the Hanwell Asylum for the 
reception of the pauper lunatics of the county of Middlesex. On entering the 
gate, 1 meta - going to his garden work with his tools in his hand, and 
passed three others breaking clods with their forks, and keeping near each other 
for the sake of being sociable. Further on, were three women rolling the grass 

|) in company , on@ Of whom,—a merry creature, who clapped her hands at the 

| Sight of visiters, had been chained to her bed for seven years before she was 
brought hither, BMt is likely to give little further trouble, henceforth, than that 
of finding her enoughtodo. A very little suffices for the happiness of one on 
whom seven years of gratuitous misery have been inflicted ;—a promise from 

Mre. Ellis to shake hands with her when she has washed her hands,—a summons 

| to assist in carrying in dinner,—a permission to help to beautify the garden, are 

| enough. Further on, is another in a quieter state of content, always calling to 

In silent state thy watch of night, mind the strawberriesand cream Mrs. Ellis set before the inmates on the lawn 

Commmuning with each planet bright ; last year, and persuading herself that the strawberries could not grow, nor the 

And ead and reverendly they otand | garden get on without her, and fiddle-faddling in the sunshine to her own sat..- 

Beneath thy look of high commend | faction and that of her guardians. This woman had been in a straft-walstcoa: 

. for ten years before she was sent to Hanwell. In a shed in this garden, st 

Though sunk their tumult like the blast, three or four patients cutting potatoes for seed, singing and amusing each other , 

Still steale its murmur on my ear while Thomas,—a mild, contented looking patient, passes by with Mre. Ellis's 

And, once again, before mine eye | clogs, which he stoops to tie on with all possible politeness ; finding it muc! 

The iesio tension seme necep by ; pleasanter, as De, Ellis says, ‘to wait on a lady than be chained inacell.” In 

Called from their trance, though hearsed in Time, the bakehouse, meanwhile, are a company of patients kneading their dough 

Bursting their shroud thy forms appear and in the wash-house and laundry many more, equally busy, who would be tear 

With darkened step and front sublime | ing their clothes to pieces if there was not the mangle to be turned, and « pro 

Sadness, that weeps not—strength neoaie | digious array of linenin the drving closet to be ironed. A story higher, are 

And still in solemn ecstasy coteries of straweplaiers, and basket-makers, and kutters, among the women, 

5 bees afar thy Requiem dies —«and saddlers, shoemakers, and tailors among the men. A_ listless or moping 

Voices harmonious through thy roofs aepire, one may be seen hereand there; and the greater number can think of nothing 

The high-souled organ heenthen-o seraph’s fire ! but their own concerns; but certain curious arguments and friendly discussions 

Peace be with all beneath thy presence laid may be perceived going on in corners; kind offices are perpetually exchanged 

Donee and festuell lextadnanill. Chon Beeman Ghéde | The worst grievance, for the time, is a good deal of senseless chatter; whi'e 

; ‘ 4 : ; here is the actwal fact of a large company of lunatics, clean, orderly, sociable, 

| busy, and usefyl, When the dinner-bell rings, what a cheerful smile runs 
round! and how briskly they move off to the ward, where their meal awaits 
therm ' feeling, perhaps, what one of them expressed,—-" However little intellect 
we may have, we al! know what the dinner-bell waewys.” There is another 
place where tht greater number of them go, with equal alacrity ; to the chapel, 

| where they ay be seen, on a Sunday evening, decked out in what they con 
sider their ond equalling any other congregation whatever in the decorum 
of their deportment. Where are the chains. and the straw, and the darkness 
Where are the howls, and the yells, without which the place cannot be supposed 
a mad-house? There is not a chain in the house, nor any intention that there 
ever shall be; and those who might, in a moment, be provoked to how! and 
yell, are lying quietly in bet, talking to themselves, as there is no one else 
present totalkto. They will probably be soon ready to make a rational promise 
| to be quiet, if they may get up and join their companions, A few, who are 
not to be trusted with the use of tivir hands, but who are better in society thar 

He lived under oaks of a thousand years, | alone, are walking about their ward, with their arms gently confined ; but, out 

Where now not the root of an oak appears ! of five hundred and SIXty-six patients, Orly ten are under even so much restraint 

On each high bough a dark fiend dwelt, as this. Almost the whole are of the saue harmless class with the painter in 

Ready to go, when his name was spelt, | the hall, who hastens to remove his ladder aad paint-pot to let us pass, and po 

Down, down to the caves where the Earthquake slept, litely hopes to see us all in London very soon, or the self-satisfied knitter, who 

Or up to the clouds, where the whirlwind swept. concludes me to be a foreigner, because | do not know Mrs. A. B——, of 

4 C » whois a great friend of hers, and because t have nothing to do with the 

Bank of England. 

This institution is for pauper lunatics alone. Here--thanks to Dr. and Mre 
Ellis—we see at length, an instance of the poor receivity from society as much 
of their rights as the rich, and more. Here, if Dr. andMrs. Ellis had their 
will, we should enjoy the animating spectacle of the most Cependent class of 
society, receiving their due of enlightened aid as well as support. That Dr 
and Mrs. Ellis have not their will fully gratified, is owing far less +o any fault of 
individuals, than to circumstances of society hitherto uncontroll#je, These 
circumstances will be, must be, over-ruled, so that the rich shall be raised to an 
equality of advantage with the poor, in the single instance in which they are at 

By his terrible sword and snow-white shield, | present sunk below their pauper fellow-sifferers 
The Sorcerer's might to his might should yield. The inferiority of condition of the rich lunatic will not be questioned. is 

And accordingly, a hermit, possessing the spell of minstrelsy, and becoming | only in circumstances of subordinate importance that he is more favoured than 
the founder of the Druids, is, through spiritual agency, employed by Odin to | the most wretched patient in the worst cell of a bed workhouse; and, in al 
deprive the wizard of his power.—We have not space in which to pursue the | that is essential, his situation is not to be compared with any one of the pau- 
subject ; but we must not withhold the remark, that this poem, wild, extrava- | pers under Dr. Ellis’s care. What matters it how his meal is cooked, and o! 
zant, and impossible as it is in its fable, displays a richer and more exalted ima- | what delicacies it may be composed, if he most eat it alone, and be reminded 
gination, a nobler and loftier power in the writer, than St. Alban's Abbey. that he is not to be trusted with a knife and fork! He would be happier sitting 

The scene of Edwy,a poem containing many sweet passages, is laid in Wind- | at one of Dr. Ellis’s long tables, enjoying his dumpling with the rest, and ply 
sor Forest. There is much also of beauty and of pathos in some verses pro- | ing the knife and fork which answer his purpose, while they are so contrived 4s 
duced after reading certain lines written by the late Elizabeth Lee, sister of | to be as harmless as a spoon. What is it to him that his bed isof down, if he 
Earl Harcourt, in a bower called by her name, at St. Leonard's Hill, in Windsor | cannot sieep'! He might aunoy Dr. Ellis’s patients in their clean and quiet 
Forest. But we shal! close with a little piece, which, for its fancy, its beauty, | wards, sleeping through the night, because they had been busy through the day 
its tenderness, will not be found inferior to Lord Strangford's celebrated Rondeau, What is it to him that his chair is of damask, if he is to be strapped down in it 
** Just like love is yonder rose,” of which it is an imitation :— because io his restlessness he is destructive’ He would be far happier 

No, ah! no; not just like love, fea Dr. Ellis’s hall or patching a shoe-sole, with hands shaking with 
Is yon gay and conscious rose ; eagerness. ; 
All ite Paes leaves disclose Of course, it is not meant that the occupations of the rich lunatic should be 
Sun-shine joy—and fearless prove ; like those of the poor; but only that the rich should have occupation, and the 
Not like love’ blessings whieh accompany it,—free action, variety of scene, and social sym- 
Bot yonder little violet-flower, pathy. The chance of the rich lunatic for recovery. or for happiness, if he be 
That, folded in ite purple veil not recoverable, is undoubtedly much better than that of the pauper, if it be 
And trembling to the lightest gale duly impoved. Being educated, he takes cognizance of a much wider range o/ 
Wesns beneath Gist thadeutnn benet | Objects; his sympathies are more numerous as well as keener ; and the arrange 
: 4 ‘like love! | ment of external circumstances has much more influence over him. He is in- 
. pps See ae | finitely nore susceptible of moral influence aud of intellectual occupation Yer 

Theagh tiled with Cow tho ciestng eyes, it is the gnorant, gin-drinking pauper whom we now see entertai with con 

Though bends its slender stem in air, | stant employment, and governed by a look or 4 sign, while the educated gentle 

It breathes perfume and blossoms fair, man ané accomplished lady are left helpless, to be preyed upon by diseased 


Oh! Shade of ages long gone past, 


Salisbury Plains, a wild and wondrous tale, as we have said, of Stonehenge, 
commences thus :— 
Whose were the hands, that upheaved these stones 
Standing, like spectres, under the moon, 
Steadfast and solemn and strange and alone, 
As raised by a Wizard—a king of bones! 
And whose was the mind, that willed them reign, 
! The wonder of ages, simply sublime’ 
The purpose is lost in the midnight of time ; 
And shadowy guessings alone remain. 
A wizard, hostile to the power of Odin, ruled the land -— 
It was far, far back in the dusky time, 
Before Church-bells had learnt to chime, 
That a Sorcerer ruled these gloomy !ands 
Far as old Ocean's southern sands 








Bat, 

Odin swore, 

By the hour that is no more! 

By the twilight hour to come ! 

By the darkness of the tomb ! 

By the flying warrior’s doom ! 

Then Odin swore, 

By the storm-light’s lurid glare ! 
By the shape, that watches there ' 

By the battle’s deadly field ! 














Et foods om tonre, and fives on tighs, - thoughts, and consigned to strait-waistcoats and bonds! This is barbarity, this 
| = Je like love is iniquig, whatever may te done for them besides. Let their secret be ever 
And shozid » sun-beam kiss its leaf, 80 carefely kept, let their physicians have their forty or fifty guineas a week, 


How bright the dew-drops would appear ' "every week of the year, let heaven be wearied with prayers and tears on their 
| behalf, they are each still as oppressed and injured Leings a8 any wretch for 
whose sike the responsible shal! be brought into judgment. There is far more 

And just like love! | truth ané reason in the perpetual complaints of such sufferers, “I t not to 
We trust that we have established our position, that these volumes are cal- | be here,"—* It is a barbarous thing to treat me in this manner ,""—*" y have 
culated to assist in preserving Mrs. Radcliffe’s name. | no moreright to use me in this way than others have to use them so,”—there is 
— | far more truth and reason in these complaints than hang lege oe me se 

, > ; . : ' inflict the confinement. Where is the right to cone t ause er 

THE HANWELL LUNATIC ASYLUM. | is introdeced into one department of the Satellect, all the rest is to go to waste’ 
BY MARRIET MARTINEAY. Why, hecause a man can no longer act as he ought to do, is he not to act at all’ 

It is commonly agreed that the most deplorable spectacle which society | Why, when energy becomes excessive, is it to be left to torment itself, instead 

| presents, is that of a receptacle for the insane. In pauper asylums we see | of being more carefully directed than before ' Why, because common society 
' chains and strait-waistcoats,—three or four half-naked creatures thrust into a has become a scene of turmoil and irritation to a diseased mind, is that mind to 
chamber filled with straw, to exasperate each other with their clamour and at-! be secluded from the tranquillizing influences of nature, and from such soci! 
tempts at violence ; or else gibbering in idleness, or moping in solitude. In| engagements as do not bring turmoil and irritation ' In this case, it is clearly 
private asylums, where the rich patients are supposed to be well taken care of | the inease who have the best of the argument ; their guardians are in this case 


Like beams of hope upon a tear, 
Like light of smiles through parting grief ' 
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the irrational 


well, where the inmates shall compure a cheerful, busy, orderly socrety ; where 


h hall be gardening, fishing, walking, and riding, drawing, music, and every | as much as possible as if they were sane; and in al! that time no accident has 
there shall be gar : ’ ' 


variety of study, with as many kinds of manual oceupation ber wad jootet 
habits of the patients wil admit riil all insane persons are aden ager ee 
public institutions, under the care of official guardians, the aimos 
. of the lunatic wil! be justified 
Steen bat he is justified in his complaint. He may speak in = ate od bd 
the Great Mogol, or of the angel Gabriel, but he is justified in his complaint. | 
Why most such institutions be public, and onder the a of 
official guardians, some will ask and then they will tell us of private ro —_ 
where gardening and study go on, and which ere fitted up with turning ~ » , 
and musical instruments, But the question is not whether ang — asylom 
are 60 conducted, but whether all are It is not enough that, by @ ener ac- 
cident, two out of four lunatics, (or more probably, two out of fifty, may belong 
to families who will not sacrifice them to their selfish desire of gore or - 
their pecuniary interests, or to their horror of renewed intercourse with one who 
bas been insane; while, by an equally accidental happiness, their a may 
be fully qualified to “ minister toa mind diseased.” [tis not enough that _ 
out of four should be thus protected, if the other two are left to the ton er 
mercies of selfish relatives, and interested physicians. The other two have - | 
claim to a home, where they cannot be thrast out of sight, because their ws y | 
are ashamed of their misfortune ; where they will be permitted and assisted to 
recover, instead of being treated In a manner which would upset the rape 
brain; where their remaining willbe no source of gain to their physician ; o— 
whence their return to society cannot be impeded by the fears and tntereste o 
their relatives. If it be thought malignant to suppose that relatives Fo poet } 
cians are apt to suppress their unfortunate charge, let it be rememberec — 
strong are the temptations, and how feeble the counteraction of ee. $. 
Let it be remembered that insanity is still considered as more disgraceful t -¥ 
crime, and that it is therefore made the iminediate interest of the family * : 
insane to bury him in oblivion. Let it be remembered that to — — cage 
again, and reinstate Lim in society, ts to revive a family stigma, and invo “ . 
sacrifice of good things enjoyed in consequence of the sufferer’s affliction. at 
it be remembered that the physician feels it a thankless office to restore his pa- 
tient, and knows that his emoluments will cease with the cure of his charge 
Let it be remembered how much easier it 1s to go on tn the old and undisputed 
way, which brings credit and profit, than to begin with anxiety and labour, a 
new method which will cause opposition, censure, and joss Let it be remem- 
dered that the subject in whose bebalf this new method is to be undertaken, - 
singularly helpless, and absolutely defenceless. Let all this be considered, anc 
then who will say that the case of the opulent insane should be left to the chance 
of the perpetual victory of unsupported mora! principle, over a host ef ever-ac- 
tive temptations! If any one stil doubts, let him compare the proportion of 
rich lunatics restored, with that of cures of recent cases in the Hanwell Asy- 
jum; let bim inquire of conscientious physicians engaged in private asylums, 
whether they find it easy to dismiss their cured patients; and let him, moreover, 
ascertain whether there are no instances of a long struggle of disinterested af- 
fection, before certain sufferers could be released from the most exasperating 
bondage, to enjoy the free gifts of Providence, from which they had heen for a 
Jong course of years iniquitously debarred. There is but one available precau- 
tion against iniquities like these; and that is, having the officers of asylums 
placed above the influence of the families of the patients, rewarded otherwise 
than in proportion to the hopeleesness of the cases under their charge, and made 
responsible to some disinterested authority. 





The attempts at secrecy in cases of insanity are already generally useless. 
There is no occasion to waste words in showing that they are selfish and cruel 
Every one knows that it ie for their own sakes that families consign an afflicted 
member to forgetfulness. Every one knows that the chances of recovery are In- 
caleulably lessened by the patient being withdrawn from congenial occupation 
and companionship. ‘The only question is, whether the secret is any better kept 
now than it would be if the sufferers were placed under anew kind of guardian- 
ship. Now, the family, the physicians, the intimate friends, the dependents, the 
lawyer, and other men of business with whom the sufferer is connected, and his 
companions, if he have any in his retreat, all know his state. If he were placed 
under official guardianship, his official guardians would also know. This is all the 
difference. No one dreams of such institutions being laid open to the gaze 
of curiosity, of their being subject to the visits of any but the friends and 
legal protectors of the sufferers. [t is only meant that, instead of a jail under 
an irresponsible jailer, such an institution should be a retired colony under the 
protection of Jaw,—an infirmary for a kind of disease which cannot be cured at 
home, and which experience bas shown will not be cured in private hospitals 
The case is just this: The disease may be kept secret at home, but it cannot 
be cured. It may be possibly cured at a private asylum, but cannot be kept se- 
cret. It will not be kept secret at ao institution under official management ; but 
it will, in all probability, becured. What, therefore, does duty to society and to 
the sufferer require? ‘That the attempt at secrecy should be given up, and the 
cure sought by the most promising means. 

If proof of this strong probability of cure Se desired, let the inquirer go to 
Hanwell, and see what has been done thee. If be wants enlightening as to 
the philosophy and fact of secrecy about eses of insanity, let him go and hear 
what is known at Hanwell. ‘ Learn waat is doing at Hanwell,” is an entreaty 
which may fairly be addressed to every member of civilized society. It is the 
duty of the great number who are connected with the insane. It is the duty of 


every one who is interested, first © the diminution, and then in the extirpation | 


of adisease which is known to0e rapidly on the increase. Jt is the duty of all 
who desire that the fallen rOould not be trampled on. It is the duty of the 
rulers who are guardians of the public welfare ; and especially of any one who 


may have official influence over the lot of any of the wretched class of opulent | 


lunatics, If they wold but go and see with their own eyes what may be done, 
there would be a prospect of the staying of this great plague, and of the deliver- 
ance of not a few Who are now groaning under it. 

The proportion of cures in a lunatic asylum, must always depend very much 
on the circumstances under which the patient is admitted. Tn a Quaker asylum, 
for instanes the proportion of cures is not likely to be great, because Quaker 
lunacy, twing seldom caused by drunkenness or the violence of the passions, 
usually proceeds from some deeper and more unmanageable cause. The propor- 
tion of cured in the Hanwell Asylum must also hitherto be small, because very 
few of the cases now there were recent. The malady of the greater number 
was brought on by gin drinking, and rendered irrernediable by a long infliction 
of chains and idleness. Subjects originally so bad, and then kept in a state of 
exasperation for years, cannot be expected to yield a good proportion of curables 


a } 
But, taking the recent cases, (which is the only way of estimating the treatment | tution, will serve the purpose of a liberty asylum, where all will be rational, and | 


fairly,) it will be found that Dr. Ellis cures ninety in a hundred. It should be 
remembered, too, tat cases which are commonly called recent, (that is, in whieh 
absolute insanity has been manifested for three months or so,) are not what en- 
lightened medical men would call recent. They know how lopg—how many 
months or years—the evil must have existed, though the patient may have been 
unconscious of it, or have been driven by fear to conceal it. If, under this 
disadvantage of concealment, ninety out of a hundred are yet cured, who will 
say that any kind of insanity is incurable, if its beginnings be but watched! 
These beginnings would be watched if the guardianship of the insane were plaeed 
in proper hands. The pernicious desire of secrecy being pdt an end to, proper 
methods of management would be adopted in an early stage. At present, when 
the nerves begin to be affected, the patient's first object is to keep his uncom- 
fortable feelings from his friends—a notion which would never have entered his 
head, if he had not been educated in it. The agonies of his sleepless nights, 
his dreamy feelings by day, his failure of memory, his unaccountable agitations, 
are all kept secret, with more and more pain, till his eccenfricities can be self- 
restrained no longer. 
They try to fancy him rational to the last moment, and keep himshut up from 
every body but his physician, till he becomes too ill to remain longer at home. 


These guardians will nut be jostified in their argument on this | them as nearly as possible like rational beings,—is the supposed danger of letung 
head, till their charge is placed in some such public imetitution 4s that at Han- them be at large. 


What is to be learned at Hanwell about this? 
It is nearly twenty years since Doctor and Mrs. Ellis began to treat lunatics 


happened. ‘This was, of course, the point of their management most anxiously 
pondered by them, when they took charge of the Wakefield institution, which 
was conducted by them with high honour and success for many years. The 


He may believe bumself made of | question of confinement or liberty was that on which the whole of (heir manage- | 


ment hung. ‘They decided for liberty ; determining that the possible loss of a | 
life, perhaps of their own, would be a less evil than the amount of wo imflicted 
by the imprisonment of a great number of irritable persons for a long series of | 
years. ‘lhey throw open their doors, were lavish of ‘air, sunshine, liberty, and 
amusement to their patients ; and have been rewarded by witnessing the happi- 
ness they proposed without paying the possible penalty. ht should be remembered 
that the irritable are exasperated by opposition, and not by freedom. How much 
of the safety of Dr. Ellis’s patients may be owing to the recognition of this 
principle, and how much to the system of classification to which he has been led 
by his adoption of phrenological principles, inie for himself to declare ; but no 
ove who witnesses the results can doubt the wisdom of his methods. I sawthe | 
worst patients in the establishment, and conversed with them, and was far more 
delighted than surprised to see the effect of companionship on those who might 
be supposed the most likely to irritate each other. Some are always in a better 
state when their companions are in a worse ; “and the sight of wo has evidently 
a softening effect upon them. One poor creatute, in a paroxysm of misery, | 
could not be passed by; and while I was epeakingtto her as she sat, two of the | 
most violent patients in the ward joined me, and the one wiped away the scald- 
ing tears of the bound sufferer, while the other told me how “ genteel” an édu-— 
cation she had had, and how it grieved them ail to see her there. Why should | 


| it be supposed that the human heart ceases its yearnings whenever confusion is | 


introduced smong the workings of the brain! “ And what is 80 likely to restore | 
order, as allowing their natural play to the affecaggns which can never be at rest ! | 
For those who cannot visit Hanwell, it may be enough to know that no accident | 
has happened ainong Dr. Ellis’s many hundred patients, during the twenty years | 
he has been their guardian ; but there is a far higher satisfaction in witnessing | 
and feeling the evident security which prevajls in the establishment, where the | 
inmates are more like whimsical children, manageable by steadinees, than 
wretched maniacs, controllable only by force. ‘“O, do let me out! Do let me 
go tomy dinner! "’ wailed one in her chamber, who had been sent there because 
she was not ‘well enough” for society in the morning. ‘The dinner-bell had 
made her wish herself back again among her-companions. ‘* Let me out, and I | 
will be quiet and gentle.” 





oaths when they first enter; but the orderly spirit'of the society soon banishes 
them. ‘‘T cannot hear those words,” Mrg. Ellis says. ‘I will hear any thing 
that you have to say ina reasonable manner. I am in no hurry. I will sit down : 
and now let wwe hear.”” No oaths can follow upon an invitation like this ; and 
the habit of using them is seon broken. 

An observation of what is passing within the walls at Hanwell may be found 
to throw much light on what is dune in the world; and, on this account, it 1s to 
be desired that all who have any share of the welfare of humanity in charge, 
should visit the place for higher purposes than those of curiosity. They may 
gain even much more than guidance towards the true principle of treating 1nsa- 
nity. Let them inguire the chief cause of all this mental disease among the 
women who compose the majority of the society, and they will be told, * gin- 
drinking.” Let them next inquire what led to gin-drinking, and take the answer 
to heart. Let them mark the direction taken by the sorrow and anger of the 
murmurers. ‘* How do I do?” said one, in answer to a gentleman present, who 
had once incautiously promised to see what could be done for her. ‘ Pretty 
well, only pretty well. How else should I be, in this place’? It is a barbarous 
thing to keep me here, when you said long ago you would do something to get 
me to London. You are like all the rest. You are a delusive man.”’ It is as 
true of these helpless sufferers, as of the proudest amongst the wise, that nota 
| word of their lips is forgotten before God. Alas, for those against whom the 
idlest of those words is rising up in judgment ! 

One blessed consequence (among many) must ensue from the Hanwell insti- 
tution being more visited and becoming better known. ‘There could not but be 
a speedy abatement of that popular horror at the inmates, which, when they ar- 
rive at the stage of convalescence, is an infliction and an injury, from which their 
benevolent guardians are wholly unable to protect them. Mrs. Ellis’s efforts to 
procure for them a gradual and safe re-admittance into the world have failed, 
though her wishes were complied with by the committee. She petitioned for a 
| pony chaise, in which the convalescent patients might go backwards and for- 
| wards between Brentford and Hanwell, when a messenger went to Brentford on 

business; and every one must see the advantage to the patients of witnessing 
a little of the bustle of the world befure they were called on to engage in it for 
themselves. ‘The pony chaise was granted; but, alas! the people in the neigh- 
bourhood were frightened, and the permissivn to go to Brentford is withdrawn ! 
| For the same reason, no patient is now permitted to show himself in the parish 
church, however well he may be. The trial was made, and the patients con- 
| ducted themselves perfectly well; but it disturbed the devotions of their neigh- 
bours that they should be there, thanking God for their relief from the worst of ca- 
lamities ; and at that church they are tobe seen no more. This popular prejudice 
seems to render necessary the fulfilment of Mrs. Ellis’s anxious desire that there 
should be a liberty asylum, an intermediate resting-place, for these poor people 
between their present quiet home and the bustling abodes to which they must 
return. These people are paupers. ‘They cannot command leisure when they 
feel troubled, or rest when their new strength fails them. However, they may 
feel overcome during their first weeks of re-entrance upon life, they must seek 
| for work, and doit to get bread. This is their happiest lot. Few of them es- 











cape being wounded by some shyness, some intimation that, having been in a 
| mad-house, they will never again be on equal terms with the rest of the world. 
| They are well aware of this beforehand, as is shown by their falling tears when 

Mrs. Ellis’s last benevolent smile is uponthem. Her parting blessing is a bless- 

ing. She invites them to come “ home,” whenever they find themselves uncom- 
| fortable ; and the feeling that they can do so, supports them when they go forth 
| from their safe and kindly retreat, and to shift for themselves in the cold world. 
| The use made of the invitation shows this, A painter who had long experienced 
| the kindness of Dr. and Mrs. Ellis at Wakefield, was grieved to leave them 
| Some time after be bad returned to his business in the world, he had a typhus 
| fever ; and when he was recovering, his first desire was to get back into his old 

quarters. ‘*I will go up to the asylum,” said he ; “I am sure they will give 
| me a nursing tll I get strong.” And so they did. But no invitation to return, 

no possible ordering of circumstances with respect to them in the Hanwell insti- 


| at perfect liberty to go in and out in pursuit of their daily labour and other busi- 
| ness in the world. It is to secure them quiet nights, and a clean and orderly 


| home, and a refuge from wounding treatment when first resuming labours and 


| anxieties, which are quite enough for a delicate brain to bear, that this !iberty 
asylum is desired. ‘Till such an establishment exists, there wil! be a failure of 
| justice towards Dr. and Mrs. Ellis, and of mercy to their charge 
| But there is another arrangement even more desirable than this. In witness- 
| ing the results of this splendid philanthropic experiment, nothing painful was 
| intermingled with my delight but the thonght of how much hangs upon two lives. 
| This is too frail a dependence for a scheme which involves so vast an amount of 
| human happiness ‘The best acknowledgment which society in its gratitude can 
| make to Dr. and Mrs. Ellis is to take care that their work shall be perpetuated 
| when they rest from their labours. They have still the sorrow, after their Jong 
and intrepid toils, of finding themselves unaided, even in their own institution, 
by the services of hearts and minds like their own. How is it possible that ser- 
| vants should be fit for so peculiar an office as that of tending the insane, when 


His horror-stricken family then porsue the same plan. | Po pains have yet been taken to trainthem! By common consent, lunatics have | n 


| hitherto been treated as babes, or as wild animals, soothed by falsehoods, kept 


in awe by harshness, or controlled by violence. The race of servants is not 


| alike of the end to t 


| known that the contest is with an evil which has on 


, toil against unceasing discouragement, there 


} on all the better without him. 


pr 
| quagmire or other in the end. 


“ Will you ’”’-was the only answer when her door | the rose at the Three Stripes, to go the whole hog when wanted. 
was thrown open. In an instant she dispersed her tears, composed her face, and 


But for this purpose it was necessary to get rid of 
walked away like achidden child. ‘I'he talk of these paupers often abounds in | _, tt ee 


November |, 


credit has always been granted to the high-minded of the sex. 
sound intellect was here no less becessary than a kind heart. 
was an intrepid stripping off of prejudices, 
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much as can be sustained: but the Spirit rises to meet its responsibilities ; ang , 
has never yet been proved to what peril and what toil the bravery and Patience 
of woman are unequal. They will not fail, in an instance like this, where it . 
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FRAGMENTS FROM THE HISTORY OF JOHN BULL 
An ALLEcory.—Caap. X. - q 
How Allsop and Buckram decoyed Gray out of the House, and thens 
door in his face. 

One would have thought that Manley’s giving up his place, 
which he had given his old confederates before all the se 
made Allsop ashamed of himself, if any thing could; but po, in for a penr 
thought Allsop, in for a pound. So he coolly pocketed the thimbles, and tried 
to brazen the matter out, pretending there was no loss, and that things Goud a 

‘A blundering jackanapes, forsvoth, who ot 
talk you an hour by Shrewsbury clock, but who was always landing vou in some 
And even as to talking, wasn’t little Ap-Rice his 
match any day’—so he wished Bobby much good of him.” And instead of 
being cured, by this dressing he had got, of his shufiling tricks, and back-door 
colleaguing with Dan and Dick, he only got worse and worse since the exposure 
till at last it was plain to be seen that he was ready, as Dick used to say under 


lapped the 


and this drubt ing 
Tvants, might have 


who, having some 
about lim, was vehemently scandalized at his proceed- 


ings, and particularly at the way in which Allsop, by cogging the dice, markin 
the cards, nicking the halfpenny, and other gambling tricks, used to bilk ve 
gudgeuns as he could decoy into playing withhim. At first he would stand by 
and look on while Allsop shuffled the cards, and Buckram keep the green-hom 
in talk ; but when he saw Allsop slipping the ace of trumps into his sleeve and 
| Buckram making signs with his fingers to shew what was in the other's hand he 
| got ashamed of his company and walked away. Besides, as I told you already 
| he was now as much afraid of Dick and his crew, and hated them as cordially. 
| as he had formerly bepraised and beslobbered them; the damnable pressure 
from without, as he called it, which he had met with at the Tenbar-Gate, when 
they threw the porter in his face, and the other affray about the sash-windows 
had given him a quietus, and having either more sense or more conscience, and 
perhaps a small sprinkling of pride withal, he could not lower himself, as Allsop 
did, to truckle to Dan and Dick, but maintained they must be kept at the staff's 
end, and that if they were not, the devil would be to pay presently, and no pitch 
left for the purpose. So, instead of winking at Allsop’s base confederacy with 
| Dan, he lost no opportunity of rating him for having any thing to say to such a 
fellow ; and swore he would sooner give up the books at once, than keep them, 
| as Allsop seemed willing to do, at Dan’s will and pleasure. 
Nothing had enraged Dan so much as the rap over the knuckles which he got 
, when Gray sent the policemen round by the pond, and dispersed the riot which 
he and Tipperary had kicked up. Gray, as I told you, had stationed a watch- 
| man on the premises ever since, along with the house-dog Dragon, and had given 
him strict orders, that if he found two fellows together in the street after dark, 
| he should lay hold of them at once, and send them to the roundhouse. And 
| the watchinan did his duty so well that Dan, with all his cunning, had never 
managed to get up a riot there again. Often and often had he come sneaking 
| round in the dusk of the evening, and looked over the wall, but seeing a notice, 
| Spring guns set in these premises,” and fancying every minute he saw a 
| blunderbuss pointed at his head, he was glad to decamp, without doing any 
| farther mischief than robbing a hen-roost or two. or lodging some small shot in 
the hinder quarters of a bum-bailiff. Dan saw that, till he could get the watch- 
man removed, and collect a mob in the streets as before, there was no chance 
| of gaining his ends, which were to blow up Patrick into the air, pulpit and all, 
set O’Flannigan in his place, and get the management of the estate into his 
own hands, when John might go whistle for his rent. So he never ceased 
bothering Allsup to do his best with Jobn to get the dog muzzled, and the watch- 
man removed altogether—or if that could not be, to give him directions to sit 
quiet in his watch-box, and pretend to snore, or sing God save the King, so as 
to drown the noise, if he saw any of Dan’s friends meeting in the street, or any 
other roguery a-brewing. 

Allsop had every inclination in the world to humour Dan, but he knew he 
could not dare to speak to Gray on the subject, who had made up his mind. 
But having some ends of his own to serve at the time, he sends down Little- 
done to Dan—* Tell what lies you like,” said he, “by word of mouth, only 
don’t commit yourself in black and white. Give him your word of honour, but 
take care of your bond—that’s my plan.” So down goes Littledone to Dan, 
and tells him he might count on the thing as done; that he would answer for 
Gray ; and that though the watchman for form's sake, must remain and call the 

hour as usual, he would take care he should not leave his box, come what might. 
“As for the dog,” added he, ‘ you may hocus him with a dose of lavdanum if 
you have a mind.”” Dan was overjoyed at this, and that very night down be 
went to the pond, and was beginning boldly to clamber over the wall, and call to 
O'Flannigan to help him up, when bang went the watchman’s blunderbuss, 
| Dragon made a rash towards the spot, the slugs came whistling past Dan's ear, 
and down he dropt frightened to death, into the ditch. Ye may conceive in 
| what a towering passion he was when he got up and saw himseif so bewrayed 
with filth. ‘ Thunder and turf,” said he, ‘but I’ll make that lying knave, All- 
sop, suffer for this,” said he. Soup he marched straightway to John's house, 
and finding Allsop. Littledone, and some of the servants together, he opened 4 
volley of abuse against them, enough to make your hair stand on end, for having 
| deceived him, and plotted to take away his life. 
* You're a liar,” cried Littledone. 
“Then there’s two of us, by the holy poker,” said Dan, “and one rogue 
| into the bargain. Didn't you tell me that Dragon would be muzzled forth- 
, with, and that Watchee would be sncozing in his box, or singing All's Well 

as I passed?” 
Littledone confessed he might have said something to that effect, though he 
| quibbled a little about some points, but laid the blame on Allsop. Allsop #g2!n 
| admitted he had sent Littledone to humbug Dan, but then said he, “ Didn't I 

give you special orders not to commit yourself? Did I get up all that story 
| about muzzling Dragon, and making Watchee sing All's Well, quotha! No, 
no, "twas all a pestilent invention of your own; so since you've put your foot 
| in the trap, you may get it out the best way you can.” Then turning to Dick, 
| he told him it was no fault of his, twas all Gray's cursed obstinacy; but that if 
| he would be pacified for a moment, and give him half an hour's talk in his own 
| room, he thought he could hit on a scheme which would rid him of the old 
oodle by and by, and Dan after some growling and grambling, said for this once 
| he would trust him, and agreed to shake hands with Allsop again. 


The truth was, that Gray having scented out somehow or other the plot which 


mnant of conscience 


| 





| 


Scarcely a beginning is yet made in overcoming a prejudice, and consequent | likely to be the first to perceive the folly and iniquity of these methods, and to | was going on between Dan and Allsop, had opened upon Allsop that blessed 


custom, which all along would have appeared absurd enough if applied in any 
other case. It is difficult to see why an inflammation of a little portion of the 
brain should be more disgraceful than au inflammation of the throat; yet how 
absurd would it have been called, any time within this century, for a man with 
the quinsey, to have struggled to conceal it, in the hope that it would go away 
of itself, before any body found it out,—struggling to speak, and swallow as if 
all was right about his throat,—and in perpetual agony lest the unlucky choke, 
which must come at last, should happen to betray him. There js al! possible 
certainty that inflammation of the brain may be stopped as easily as any other 
inflammation, if it is attacked in time; and when people have learned to con- 
sider it in the same light as any other ailment, (except in as far as the importance 
of ite consequences should induce a greater watchfulness,) they wil! first train 


their children, as wise parents do, to give a simple account of any uneasiness | 


that they may feel, and then be ready to put them, with like simplicity, under 
the management most likely to effect their cure. When those days come, in- 
sanity will probably be no more of an evil than the temporary delirium of a fever 
is now ; and those days will be at hand whenever a blameless disease shal! cease 


set about speaking nothing but truth, and uttering nothing but mildness, through 
all the temptations and provocations they must meet with in the discharge of 
their office. Jt is high time that some arrangement was adopted for training go- 
vernors for their responsibilities, and servants for their work. Mrs. Ellis truly 
says that there is little to be taught,—good sense and kindness (unteachable re- 
| quisites ') being the life and soul of the system, if system it may be called. But 


there is much to be unlearned; and people are disabused of their prejudices by | 


| example, not by precept. Dr. and Mrs. Ellis ought not to be left to pick out the 
best assistants they can select from the multitude of ignorant mercenaries who 
| apply for service. It should be the care of the benevolent to be on the watch 
| for persons worthy to assist and succeed them, and bring those persons under 
| the operation of the henignant examples of the governor of the Hanwell house, 
j and of bis lady. We may then feel certain that the social benefit originated by 
| them is made fast and safe, and that future generations will have cause to bless 
their names. 
| Some future generation will perhaps be more sensible than we are of the re- 
markable circumstance which this institution presents to us, in the equal partici- 


to be considered a disgrace, and the absurdity of concealment shall be abandoned. | pation of a woman in one of the most maguificent achievements by which so- 


That this delusion should be surmounted, will be found the heart's desire of | ciety is served, in this age of magnificent achievements 


every enlightened and benevolent physician of the insane. If there be any wh 


help to maintain it by humouring the prejudices of the friends of their patients, 
they expose themselves to a violent suspicion of caring more for their gains than 


for their science or their duties 


Phe commonest objection to the true method of managing 


unatics,—treating 


The grandest philan- 
) | thropic experiments which have hitherto proved undoubtedly successful, have 


been the work of men; and jit has been thought er wh for women to be 
permitted to follow and assist Here is an instance, unsurpassed in mportance, 
where a woman has, at least, equally participated; an instance. t where 
nore was re red t t 


— and told him roundly about his mean underband dealings with s0 


notorious a sharper, telling him that while he lived Dan should never have bi 
| will, and that instead of removing the watchman from the pond, he was rather 
| thinking of covering the wall with broken glass, setting steel-traps 10 the 
avenues, and ordering down a constable to help him, with orders to give 20Y 
| man a salute with small-shot, who might be seen skulking about the — 
under suspicious circumstances ; and Buckram, who was beside at the time, r- 
| always chimed in with Gray before his face, though he often laughed consume*' 
| at him behind his back, swore that instead of two, ten would be needed if =! 
| could afford it, andeven snubbed Drum who had begun to mutter something aboe 
| the hardship of preventing men from going at night after their lawful business. 
| But while he said this, he winked to Allsop who winked to him again, for ‘ 
| knew that Buckram and Dan understood each other, and that Bockram had 4 
| Dan's instigation, actually written a letter to John’s steward on the estate, 
Marcus O'Well-sly, in Greek, Latin, Phoenician, or old Irish, and ad 
heathen tongues—for he often wrote in this piebald fashion—to get him to ma z. 
| affidavit that he could guard the premises without either dog, watchman, 
| blunderbuss. 
No sooner had Gray after ending this lecture, walked out of the room. ; 
| an . iting his lips al 2 i his mind to Bockram, 
Allsop, who had been biting his lips all the time, openec ! ong 
as one who he thought was likely to go all lengths, having been bred . _ ~~ 
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[S34. 


qoald have any scruples of conscience about giving in to this precious scheme 
y Dan's, and sending the watchman about his business. 
” «Lord love you, man,” said Buckram, “ how could you ask such a question? 
hen did you ever find me stand upon trifles? What did I study Burn’s 
igstice for, think ye, if I could not say one thing to-day and unsay it the next ? 
Toere is my hand, so—that’s settled. But now let’s see how we can best 
eto send old Foozle about his business. He's been often talking about 
noddy, so tis doing him a charity after all. [haveit. You shall write 
pim 3 letter, telling him that after this row with Dan you can’t think of keeping 
your place longer, and as Gaffer has a notion that you know his ways, and that 
pe can't well keep the books without you, ten to one but he gives up his place 
yo. Then you and he shal! walk gravely out at the front door; and make as 
if you had bid good-by to us, for good and all; but as soon as the ‘oor is shut 
tmp up bis heels as if by accident, and run round by the back of the house. 
Sheepface and I will hold the back-door open for yon till you can get up 
siairs again into your office—and then to with the door in his face, and all's 





othe tears came into Allsop’s eyes, but it was with laughing at this notable 
jevice for leaving his old friend in the lurch, which he said, was better than any 
jegerdemalns trick he ever tried ; and forthwith he went upto his room, and with 
the assistance of Buckram, set about writing a most pitiful letter to Gray, tell- 
ing him how he had shaken hands with John for the last time, and bidding bim 
farewell, for he was going down to his relations in Northamptonshire ; saying 
that he was sorry that now allthe labour of the office would fall upon Gray's 
back, but wishing him a better assistant, and so forth. "Twas penned ina 
wav that would have deceived a saint, and accordingly the bait took with 

prold Gray, who forthwith came down to Allsop’s room, whom he found 
busy packing his knapsack, whimpering sadly, and telling him, that so 
long as he had stuck by him, old as he was, he would not have minded if he 
bad held the ruler and red ink a little longer, but that since Allsop had made up 
his mind to go, they should go together. Then he stepped into the parlour and 
hade farewell to John, telling him, that this time he was going in good earnest ; 
and though John had little cause to like him, such was the kindly nature of the 
old Squire, that he almost felt sorry to part with him, particularly as he did not 
very well see who was to fill his place. So having strapped their knapsacks on 
their backs, they both walked out of the door, Allsop taking the lead, Buckram 
standing in the passage with his handkerchief at his eyes, and many of the other 
servants turning outto shake hands with them as they passed. No sooner, 
however, had the door been fairly shut behind them, and they were beginning 
to get into the avenue that led to the north road, than Allsop turned sharp about. 
« Bless me,” said he, ‘‘ how could I be so stupid? I quite forgot that | had left 
my copy of the Complete Grazier in my writing-desk. Just wait a moment, 
will you, and I'll be with you again in the twinkling of a—bedpost.”” And so 
saying, he made a hop, step, and jump to the backdoor, where he was received 
by Buckram and Sheepface with shouts of laughter, leaving poor Gray parading 
up and down in front of the house waiting him. He walked up and down for a 
jong time, thinking it vastly odd that Allsop did not make his appearance, till at 
last happening to cast up his eyes to the office window, which was open, whom 
should he see there but his quondam friend Allsop looking as portly asa prize 
ox upon a platform, with the ruler in his hand, and the quill behind his ear, as 
if nothing had happened, and Buckram with au infernal grin on his countenance, 
peering over bis shoulder ! 

* Hilloah !"" cried Gray putting on his spectacles to make sure work of it, 
“what devilry is all this? Can that be Allsop, eh! By the Lord, it is 
What ! didn’t you swear you would never put pen to paper again in John’s of- 
fice; and didn’t I cut my stick along with you for no other reason? and now 
there you are again in statu quo!” 

Oh, very true,” cried Allsop, ‘‘ but I changed my mind 
of it, and came back again.” 

“Harkye Gaffer,” said Buckram, “as to your pretending to keep the books 
any longer, ‘tis all gammon as you know; but it shall never be said I am the 
manto turn an old friend out of doors without a penny in his purse. Come 
round to the back-door quietly, without making a fool of yourself there before 
the windows, and you shall have the key of the privy to keep, with sixpence a 
day to yourself, and the run of the pantry.” 

‘Twould have moved your pity to see how bitterly Gray cried when he saw 
that he was choused by these ungrateful villains. “T'was hard he said, to be so 
treated in his old age by fellows who, but for him would never have feathered 
their nests as they had done, and who he thought, should have been ready to 
run his errands any day, with peas in their shoes, at a moment's notice. 

“Oh for that matter,” said Buckram, drawing in his horns and shutting down 
the window, ‘let every one take care of himself—as the jackass said when he 
danced among the chickens.” 


I thought better 


—p—. 
CRUISE OF THE MIDGE. 
Continued from the last Albion. 

Two or three days elapsed, during which I rapidly got better; so that on the 
fourth I was enabled to walk, with the support of De Walden’s arm, to the pri- 
son, in place of being carried on a litter. 

When we arrived, we were shown into the room where Lennox was confined ; 
it was about four in the afternoon of a very hot, sultry day. The marine was 
sitting in his frock and trowsers, with his back towards vs, looking out through 
the iron bars of the unglazed window, that commanded a long street, and front- 
ed the west. The creaking of the rusty lock, and clanking of the chain and 
bolt, that secured the door of the lofty apartment, did not disturb him; he mere- 
ly, as he sat with his legs crossed on the small wooden chair, and clasped his 
hands on his knee, slightly nodded his head, but without turning his face, and 
said—** Come in.” 

“ Well, Lennox,” said De Walden, “here is Mr. Brail at last 
not beginuing to lose heart, were you !”’ 

On this the poor fellow rose and confronted us. There was a sad change in 
his appearance since I saw him; he was pale and wan, and there was an unusual 
feverisliness about him, and an unsettled sparkling of his eye, that, from what 
I previously had known of his history, but too clearly indicated, that his reason 
was more unsettled than usual. 

“Tam very grateful for this visit, captain,” said he at length, without direct- 
ly answering Mr. De Walden. ‘I am glad to see you so far recovered, sir, but 
you look thin and pale yet—this will soon disappear, | hope—TI trust it will soun 
disappear.” Here his voice sunk into an unintelligible murmur, and his eye 
fell, as if he were repeating the words, without being conscious of their mean- 
ing—as if he had been maundcring, to use his own phrase. 

“ Well, I have no doubt it will, aud I have good reason to believe that you 
will be soon quite well too, Lennox ; so get ready. I presume you know you 
are Lo appear before the Juez this afternoon, where you will instantly be releas- 
ed, lamtold. Mr. De Walden and I are waiting for you.” 

He said nothing, but stooped down to gather some clothes that lay on a low 
pallet in the corner of the room: which having tied up in a bundle, he lifted his 
hat, and stood in the middle of the apartment ready to go. His oddness—it 
was not sullenness of manner, | knew—surprised me a good deal; but I said 
nothing, and the jailer now turned to conduct us into the court, where the judge 
Was waiting to take my depositions. We had advanced ten or twelve paces 
along the dark stone passage, when Lennox, who was bringing up the rear, sud- 
denly turned back, without speaking, and entered his prison-room, shutting the 
door very unceremoniously after him, and thereby depriving us of every particle 
of light where we stood. 

* Hilio,”” said De Walden—* Master Lennox, this is not over and above 
civil.” 

“ El marinero ese es loco, capitan,” ‘ That sailor is mad, captain,” quoth the 
jauler, 

** Mad or not, I will see if Icannet make him mend his manners,” said I, as 
[ returned with the young midshipman, groping for the door. We found it on 
the latch, and pushing it open, saw our amigo coolly seated in his chair, looking 
eut of the window, in precisely the same attitude as when we first entered, 
“Now, sir,” said J, really angry, “ will you favour me with a reason for this 
most extraordinary conduct—this indecent behaviour to yuur superior officer! 
1 am willing to make great allowance for your infirmity, as you call it, but this 
18 a little too much on the brogue, my fine fellow.” had moved round in front 
of him by this time. He had dropped his eyes on the ground, with his hand 
Pressed on his forehead ; but in an instant he rose up, endeavouring to hide the 
tears that were roiling over his cheeks. 

“ Will you and Mr. De Walden listen to me for five minutes, captain, before 
we g0 into court!” 

“IT scarcely ain inclined to humour you in your absurdities, Lennox ; but 
come, if you have any thing to say, oot with it at once—make haste, my man én 
Seeing he hesitated, and looked earnestly at the jailer—* Oh, I perceive—will 
you have the kindness to leave us alone with the prisoner five minutes.” 

“ Certainly,” said the man—‘ I shall remain outside.” 

The moment he disappeared, Lennox dropped on bis knees, and seemed to be 
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from the dead has visited me, and told me it was not chance.” 
fire 4s he proceeded with great animation and fluency—* Captain Brail, do not | 


I let him go on. 
“I was sitting, as you saw me, in that chair, sir, looking forth on the setting 
moon, as it hung above the misty hill-top, aud was watching its lower limb as it 


ticing the increasing size of the setting globe as the mist of morning rose up | 
and floated around it, when I heard a deep sigh close behind me. I listened, 
and could distinguish low moaning sobs, but I had uo power to turn round to 
look what it was. Suddenly the window before me became gradually obscured, 
the dark walls thinned and became transparent, the houses and town disappea:- 
ed, and I was conscious, aye, as sensible as ] am that I speak the truth to you 
now, Mr. Brail, that I saw before me my own mountain lake, on the moonlight 
bank of which I last parted from Jessy Miller. 
“The setting moon seemed to linger on the hill, and shed a long sickly 
Wake on the midnight tarn, that sleeped in the hollow of the mountain, bright 
and sivooth as if the brown moss had been inlaid with polished steel, except 
where a wild-duck sailed over the shining surface, or the wing of the slow sail- 
ing owl, flitted winnowingly across, dimming it for a moment, like a mirror | 
breathed upon. I was situng on the small moss-grown cairn, at the eastern | 
end; the shadow of the black hills was cast so clearly in the water, that you 
could not trace the shore of the small lake, nor define the water line beneath 
the hazel bushes, and the stars were reflected in another heaven scarcely less 
pure than their own. I heard the rushing of the burn over its rogged channel, 
asit blended with the loch, and the melancholy bleating of the sheep on the 
hill-side, and the low bark of the colleys, and the distant shouts ef the herds 
watching the circular folds, high ap on the moor, when I felt a touch on my 
Shoulder, and, glancing down, I saw a long pale female hand resting on it, as if 
4 person was standing behind me; it was thin and wasted, and semitransparent 
as alabaster, or a white cornelian stone, with the blue veins twining amongst 
the prominent sinews, and on the marriage finger there was a broken ring—I 
saw it as clearly as | see my own hand now, for the ends of the small gold wire | 
of which it was composed, stood up and out from the finger. I kenned weel 
who was there, but I had no powerto speak. The sigh was repeated, and | 
heard a low still voice, like a distant echo from the hill-side, although | had a 
fearful conviction that it was uttered close behind me, inarticulate at first, but 
presently it assumed a composed but most melancholy tone—yes, Mr. Brail, so 
sure as there is a God above us, Jessy Miller—yea, the dead spoke in that awful 
moment to the living.” 
“Oh, nonsense, man,” I said; ‘really you are getting mad in earnest now, 
Lennox ; this will never do.” 
He paid no attention to me, but went on— 
** Saunders,’ it said, ‘I have come to tell you that him ve ken o'—he wha 
crushed my heart until it split in twain—he wha heaped the mools on my head, 
and over the child I bare himn—wiil also help you to an early grave.’ The hand 
on my shoulder grew heavy as lead. ‘He has meikle to answer for to you, 
Saunders, and I have mair; and to me he has—but I maun dree my weird.’ 
Here the voice was choked in small inaudible sobs, blending with which I 
thought I heard the puling as of a new-born baby, when a gradually swelling 
sough came down the hill-side, like the rushing of the blast through the glen, 
and the water in the placid loch trembled in the waning moonbeams like that in 
amoss-hag* when a waggon rolls past, and the hitherto steady reflection of the 
stars in it twinkled and multiplied as if each spark of living fre had become 
two; und although there was not a breath out of heaven, small ripples lap-lap- 
ped on the pebbly shore, and a heavy shower of dew was shaken from the leaves 
of the solitary auld saugh that overhung the northern bank of the wee loch, 
sparkling in the moonlight like diamonds, and the scathed and twisted oak 
stump on the opposite hill that bisected the half-vanished disk of the pale moon, 
as she lingered like a dying friend Jooking his last at us, shook palpably to and 
fro, and a rotten limb of it fell, and the solid earth of the cold hill-side trem- 
bled and heaved, as if they who slept in the grey cairn beneath had heard the 
summons of the Archangel, when, lo! the dead hand was withdrawn witha 
faint shriek, like the distant cry of the water-hen, and I turned in desperation 
to see—what! a thin wreath of white mist float up the hill-side, and gradually 
melt into the surrounding darkness. And once more | was seated where you 
now see me, with that rusty stanchel clearly defined against the small segment 
of the pale moon, that still lingered above the horizon. The next moment it 
was gone, an‘ I was left in darkness.” 

* All a dream, Lennox; all the produce of your heated imagination. There 


heated and deranged in mind, from my own! Itis not chance, gentiemen— | standing on the threshold of etern:ty 
you will blaspherme,” continued he impetuously, * if you call it chance—one | shrive you, and probably, with God's blessing, induce you to repeut before you 
His eye flashed go hence.” 


seemed to flatten and loose its roundness against the autline of the land, and no- | of my cree!—creed 
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Let me send for a priest, that he may 





I tarned to look at the person who spoke. He wasa tall and very dark Spa- 


smile—do not smile. Believe me, that I speak the words of truth and sober- | niard, his age might have heen sixty, and bis short and scanty hair was of a sil- 
ness, when I tel! you that she was here last night, as certainly as there is a God | ver grey 
in heaven to reward the righteous and punish iniquity.” j Site to him the escribano, or nutary, with his paper before him, and pen ready 


He was plain y dressed ia black, and eat ata emal! table, and oppo- 


wet with ink 


“Itis of no ose, amd Teil not,” said Adderfang; “besides, if I am any 
thing at al!, | am a Protestant—and as the tree falls, so must it lie—it is a part 
fhe bere interjected to himself with great bitterness— 
“my creed! whatever it may be of yours, and I feei that all the routs that knit 
me to the exrth have already parted, save one ; therefore, let me die, if not in 
peace, at least in quietness.” 


He stopped to take breath, and when he proceeded, it was in a voice even 


/ mure weak and trembling than before 


* Yes, Heaven knows, villain as I have been, that they have all snapped but 
one —and he caaght the hand of the poor girl, and tied to piace it on his 
heart, but his strength failed hin. She wept aloud at this unexpected burst of 
feeling, and the contagion of ber tears extended even to the stony heart of the 


| wounded man himself. The iron had at Jength entered into his soul, and what 


the retrospect of his Own ill-spent life-—what the intensity of his present agony, 
and the fearful prospect before him through eternity, could not wring from him, 
now flowed at the sight of the pour girl's misery, as if bie bosom had been a 
tender woman's. He wept aloud 

* Yes—imy evil courses have but too justly estranged all my kindred from 
me; one friend has dropped off after another, unul, in the prime of hfe, ater 
having squandered a handsome patrimony, and having been edocated as a gen- 
tleman, with every thing around me that ought to have made me happy, to thie 
have I come at last! He groaned heavily. “ You éee before you, Mr. Brail, 
nat a fiend, but an everyday villain—a man not naturally wicked—one who did 
not love evil for evil’s sake, but who became the willing slave of his passions, 
and held no law, human or divine, in reverence, when they were to be gratified 
Ay, Thomas Adderfang, here you lie om a death-bed from violence—from a 
wound sustained in the act of stabbing and robbing another, to gratify revenge, 
and the paltry desireof repossessing money squandered at the gaming-table, and 
with the certainty that, if a miracle interposed, and you recovered, your life 
would still be taken on the scaffold. Ay, here you lie,” continued be with in- 
creasing enorgy, ** without one soul in the wide world to say Ged bless you, or 
to close your eyes when you are gone, but my poor Antonia here.” 

Here the poor gitl’s anguish became uncontrollable, although she could not 
have vuderstood what hesaid, and she threw herself on the bed, ia such a posi- 
tion, as to give her paramour great pain; a shudder passed over his face, and he 
endeavoured to turn himself round, so as to gain an easier position, In the ac- 
tion the wound in his side burst out afresh, and presently a dark puddie coagu- 
lated on the sheet at hisright side. The doctor of the prison was in imme- 
diate attendance, and applied styptics to stanch the bleeding; all the time he 
seemed in a dead faint—he made no movement, and when the wound was dress- 
ed, and he was placed vn his bed, I did not know, as | bent over hun, whether 
the spirit had fled or not 

Lennox, with the judge's permission, now took one of the candles from the 
table, and held it to his face—he still breathed. But in the silence within the 
room, I perceived that the weather without began to grow gusty and boisterous ; 
I could hear the rain lashing against the wall of the prison, and the blast howl- 
ed round the roof, atid thieatened to extinguish the candle. The freshness of 
the night wind, however, reanimated the sufferer in a wonderful degree; and 
when I rose, with ap intention of closing the shutters, to prevent the rain beat- 
ing through on his face, as he lay propped up on the poor gitl's bosom, fronting 
the narrow aperture, he had strength enough to ask me, in a low husky voice, 
“to leave it open, the coolness and moisture revived him.” 

Lennox now spoke—" Mr. Adderfang, | have come on purpose to say that I" 
—his voice faltered, andhe leant against the wall for a brief space—* to say 
that J forgive you—ay, as freely us | hope God will forgive me at the last day 
Give me your hand, Mr. Adderfang, and say you forgive me also, for having 
wounded you.” 

The dving man shrank from him, and drew his hand back—* No, no, Saun- 
ders, you cannot be sincere, you cannot be sincere, you cannot have forgotten 
her injuries, you cannothave forgotten your own.” 

* Yes,” said the poorfellow solemnly, “ I have prayed for many a long year 
that I might be able to forgive you—even you ; and my prayer has been heard 
at last. Oh, if you would even at the ninth hour appeal to the same merciful 
Being, might he not show his mercy to your dying soul!” 

**T cannot—I cannot pray,” said Adderfang, as impetuously as his weakness 
would let him—*T cannot pray—I have never prayed, Saunders—obh, would to 





was a slight shock of an earthquake last night at the tine you mention, just at 
the going down of the moon, and that was the noise you heard and the tremor 
you perceived, so rouse yourself, man. Adderfang, if it really de him, from all 
accounts, is dying, and you will soon be safe from Ais machinations, at all 
events.” 

He said nothing more—whether my arguments had convinced him or no, was 
another thing—but we all proceeded to the room where the judge was waiting 
for us, and my declaration immediately freed poor Lennox; after which we 
were requested to accompany the officers of the court, who, along with their 
interpreter, were proceeding to the wounded man’s room, to take his dying de- 
claration. 

The daylight had entirely failed by the time we reached the cell where Ad- 
derfang lay. We were met at the door by a Carmelite priest, who appeared in 
great wrath, and muttered something about a ‘* Heretico condenado.”” We en- 
tered. It was an apartment of the same kind as the one in which Lennox had 
been confined, and had a low pallet on one side, fronting the high iron-barred 
window. From the darkness [ could merely make out that some person lay on 
the bed, writhing abcut, apparently in great pain. A candle was brought, and 
we could see aboutus. It shune brightly on the person of a tall bushy-whis- 
kered desperado, whe lay on the hed, covered by a sheet, groaning and breath- 
ing very heavily. I approached ; his features were very sharp and pale, his 
lips black, and his beard unshaven ; his eyes were shut, and his long hais spread 
all over the pillow. 

He appeared to be attended by a slight, most beautiful Spanish girl, apparent- 
ly a fair Mulatto, who was sitting at the head of the bed, brushing away the mus- 
quittoes, and other night flies, with a small bunch of peacock’s feathers, with 
the hot tears trickling down her cheeks, and over her quivering lips, until they 
fell on her distracted and heaving bosom. But she was silent; her sobs were 
even inaudible; her grief was either too deep for utterance, or the fear of dis- 
turbing the dying moments of her lover made her dumb. 


‘*OQ, Woman! in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
Aud variable as the shade 

By the light quivering aspen made ; 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou '” 


Hearing a bustle in the room, Adderfang now spoke, in a low and interrupted 
voice—it was in Spanish. 

** Padre, do not persist—I do not want your services—you canuot smooth my 
pillow—do not therefore try to strew more thorns there—Heaven knows they 
are numerous enough, and sharp enough already.” 

**Can this be the villain who stabbed me?” sail J, somewhat moved. 

The poor girl at this stooped down, and whispered something into his ear. 

“Ah!” said he, “I had forgot—I had forgot ; but your tears scald me, Anto- 
nia—hot—hot ;” and with a sudden effort, as if ashamed to evince how moch 
he was suffering, anda fierce energy, he controlled the twitching of his fever- 
ish limbs, clasped his hands on his bosom, and opening his blood-shot eyes for 
the first time, took a steady survey of us. He then glanced to the jailer. 

“This is the captain of the felucca, who was stabbed by you,” said the Spa- 
niard. He nodded. “ This is the English marine Lennox, who came up with 
the guard and took you prisoner.” 

I could not help remarking, when Lennox was introduced to him, that the 
wounded man smiled bitterly, as much as to say—*I know fim but too well, 


catch his words, he spoke in so low a tone,) “I am aware of the object of this 
visit—it is all proper. Let the escribano there get his paper ready; I shal! 
make short work of the confessional." 

«The man sat down 
moments to be gathering his thoughts about him; at length— 


in coming to the assistance of his officer. He was the man who wounded me. 
There you have it all; engross it, and I will sign it.” 
As if desirous of being heard distinctly, he bad, as he pronounced these 





engaged in prayer for some moments ; he then suddenly rose, and retired a few 
Paces from us. ‘ Gentlemen, what I tell you J have seen, you may possibly as- 
eribe to the effects of a heated imagination; nevertheless, I will speak the 
truth. The man who wounded you, captain, and now lies in the last extremity 


in the next room, is no other than Mr. Adderfang, the villain who through life | 


has been my evil genius. Ay, you may smile incredulously; I expected noth- 


ing else ; but it is troe, and even Ae shall, if he can speak when you see him, | 


confirm what I have told you. Do you not see the palpable intervention of an 
over: r Provideuce this. captain! Here I encounter, against all human 
Probability, in a strange country, with the very fiend who drore me forth, brokes 


words with difficulty, in detached sentences, raised himself on his left arm, and 


God I had! would that I could redeem but one short week! But it would be of 
no avail,” groaned he, ina low altered tone—*all has been foreordained—l 
have been the slave of an irrevocable destiny —I could have acted no otherwise 
than I have done; and if there be a hereafter, and a God" —— 

“If there be!” said I,—* Heaven have mercy on you, Mr. Adderfang, and 
turn your heart even now in your extremity.” 

“Oh! Mr. Brail, [ know myself—I am quite conscious of my inherent wick 
edness—the damning conviction is burned in on my heart, that even if I were 
to recover, I should again fall into the same courses—I am quite certain of it , 
so why appeal to the Invisible ’—he paused, and gasped for breath-—* why in- 
sult Heaven with vain promises of amendment, which | could not, and would 
not keep were ] to survive’ why play the hypocrite now! why lie to God, 
when "—here he put his hand to his side, as if in great suffering—" when, if 
there be such a Being, I must, in ali human probability, appear before bim in 
half an hour, when no lie will serve me’—Bat Jet me do an act of justice— 
yes, call the priest”’—he now spoke in Spanish—* call the priest. Rise, An- 
tonia, and kies me; you are another victim ’’—he groaned again— 1 promised 
you marriage before L wove my web of deceit round your innocent heart—you 
have often prayed me to remember that solemn promis: since you were en- 
snared, and I have as often laughed you to scorn, or answered you with a brutal 
jest—I will accede to your request now, call the priest, let him be quick, or 
death will prevent "—He swooned again. 

Presently the venerable friar, without any trace of his anger at the previous 
rejection of his services, was at bis bedside. I never shall forget the scene. It 
was now quite dark, and the two large brown wax tapers were flickering in the 
current of ai: that came strong through the window, and stirred the few hairs 
of the venerable Juez, who sat at the table. ‘The lights cast a changeful glare 
on his face, aod on that of the old priest who was standing beside the pillow of 
the dying man, dressed in his long dark robe, with a cord round his waist, sup- 
porting a silver crucifix that glanced in the light, and oo the tall form of the 
beautiful Spanish girl, that lay across the bed, her stockingless feet covered by 
a neat grass slipper, and on her pale vlive complexion and fine features, and her 
hair plaited in three distinet braids, that hung down her back, intertwined with 
black ribbon, and sparkling in her large black swimming eye, and on the 
diamondlike tears that chased each other over her Veautifal features and swell- 
ing and more than half naked bosom. Lennox and myself were standing at the 
foot of the bed; De Walden was leaning on the back of the escribano’s chair, 
with his face so turned as to see thatof the wounded man, who lay still as 
death, the yellow light shining, by fits, full on his sunburnt complexion and un- 
shaven chin, and strong muscular neck, and glancing on the clotted curls, 
that matted in the peispiration wrung from his forehead by intense suffering. 

He gradually recovered. ‘The priest signed to Antonia to rise, and I took ber 
place onthebed; he placed her hand in that of Mr. Adderfang, who looked 
steadily ard consciously at him, but he could not speak. The service proceed- 
ed, the gusts without increasing, and the rain lashing to @ degree that almost 
drowned the old nan's voice. Adderfang being unable to repeat the responses, 
merely acknowledged them by nodding as the service proceeded , at length when 
it was asked of him, “ Do you take this woman to be your wife’ he made an 
effort, and replied distinetly, * Yes.” 

Ha—what is that? A flash of lightning—a loud shriek echoed through the 
room, loud above the rolling thunder—and then a convulsive giggle—something 
fell heavily on the floor—the wind howled, the lights were blown out—* Ave 
Maria purisiina—sancta madre—soy ciego—soy ciego!” “ Holy Mother of 


| God, I am struck blind—I am strock blind!" The unfortunate girl had indeed 





and be has fearful cause to know me. Mr. Brail,” said he, (I had to stoop to | been strock by the electric fluid, and was now writhing sightless on the floor ; 


we endeavoured to remove her, but she had got her arms twined round the foot 
| of the bed and resisted all our efforts. “ Dexa me morir cerca mi quirido 
Thomas—sh Dios! dexa me morir aqui.” Lights were immediately procured, 


Adderfang again shut his eyes, and seemed for a few | and the shetters closed , and there lay Adderlang, apparently quite sensible, but 


glaring rousd him like a wounded tiger. | never can forget the bitter smile that 


j . Ltwrned 
“| acknowledge that [ stabbed the English Lieutenant Brail, and robbed him | played on bis haggard features, like the lurid glare of @ sturmy sunset 
afterwards; and that the English marine, Lennox, acted nobly and honourably | away and shuddered, but curiosity compelled me to look at him again. He 


shook his bead as his eye caught mine, and pointed upward, as if he had said— 
E You see the very heavens league against me.” lie then signed for some 
cordial that stood on the table; having drank it, it revived bim for a minute 
| almost miraculously. He again shed « flood of tears, and sobbing audibly, 


| now, as if exhausted, he fell back with his head on poor Aatonia’s lap. There | clasped his hands on his bosom and prayed aloud. Yos, the assassin, the 


was along pause 
| Bat why,” said the Jaez at length--*‘ why did you waylay Mr. Braii’?” 


| venge for the destruction of my vessel by bim on the bar of the African river; 
secondly, because he took my last stiver from me at the gaming-table.” 
“ Evil motives both, my sun, to be entertained by any, but especially by one 





* The pit in a moor from whence peats or turf has been taken, 


| libertine, the sedocer, for a short minute bent meekly 48 a child before the storm 
| of his sufferings! 


“« For two reasons,” replied the dying bravo: “first, because I harboured re-| “ Ob, Almighty God, whose laws I have so fearfully contemned, hear my 


prayers for her—hear the prayers of one, who dare not pray for bimeelf.”’ 

A jow growling thunder-clap had gradually rolled on from a distance as he 
proceeded, but when he got this length, it roared overhead in a series of loud 
reports, as if a seventy-four had fired her br vadside close to us, shaking the 
dust from the roof and walls of the room, 20¢ making the whole prison trembie 
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as at the upheaving of an earthquake. He ceased—and the noise gradually 
grombled itself to rest in the distance, and again, nothing but the howling of the 
tempest without was heard 

“The voice of the Almighty,” at length he said, speaking in short sentences 
with great difficulty, and in a low sigh-like voice—* yea, the sound of my con- 
demnation—Heaven rejects, and will not hear my prayers | am ruined and 

condemned here and hereafter—palpably condemned by the Eten al while yet 
on earth, body and soul—body and sou! condem" He ceased—a strong 
shiver passed over bis face—his jaw fe)! ; and Lennox, stepping upto him, 
closed his eyes—stooped his cheek towards bis mouth to perceive if he still 
treathed—then holding up his band, he solemnly said—** Pie hath depart d. 
{To be Continued. } 
—>— 
CONVERSATION WITH A SPANISH LIBERAL. 
ZuMaLacanrecuy—Ropi— «xp tHe Cura Menino 

The present position of affairs in the Peninsula is replete with interest. 
Notwithstanding the formidable quadruple alliance, there js stil! @ party in Spain 
ready to dispute the Queen's succes#ion—a party not only formid able in numbers, 
but commanded by men who have succeeded in inspiring their followers with the 
most unbounded confidence in their measures, and now it seems further | 
strengthened by the presence of their acknowledged sovereign One is curious 
to know something more than mere rumour of men who occupy 8° distinguished 
a place in the fortunes of Spain What is reported of them 1s 50 coloured by 
the medium through which it passes, that it is difficult to arrive at a correct 
estimate I was, however, fortonate enough to encounter 4 Spaniard of my 
acquaintance, who from potential reasons has fur some years past been more 
familiar with the sombre magnificence of Hyde Park thaa the more piquant 
beauties of the Prado de Toledo, who has been formerly mixed up with most of 
the Spanish leaders, and is well acquainted with all. The following conversation 
passed between us. 

And pray who is this doughty countrymen of yours who figures so con- 
spicuously’? who is this Juan Zomalacarreguy, who has remis en question, the | 
Spanish suecession,—who sports with the famous quadruple treaty as Willem | 
Van Nassau does with our protocols, and at whose (outlandish) name, Rothschild 
and our English bondholders turn pale, and exclaim, ‘ hope defe rred maketh the 
heart sick ''”’ 

“Ora quien es! 





Who is he indeed? Es un traidor yladron. In plain 
English,—he is a traitor anda thief,” replied my Spanish friend, in an angry tone 

“ Two points, in which, Amigo,” | rejoined, “ you mast allow that he is not 
singular. The intestine troubles of your country have displayed a Jamentable 
incongruity of political character in almost all your public men, who with a 
Protean flexibility have adapted their principles to all the varying phases that for 
some years past have marked the political horizon of Spain, and have enlisted 
themselves as readily under the banner of absolutism as under that of the 
Constitution 
upon this Spanish Vendean.” 

“Juan Zamalacarreguy,” 
my observations, “is one of those men whom revolutions drag from a state of 
insignificance to enact a splendid part in the great drama of human life. In the 
year 1820 he was only a captain of infantry, and well known for his ardent 
attachment to the Constitution. During the short struggle in 1823 which follow- 
ed the unhallowed intervention of the French Bourbons, Zomalacarreguy, who 
was escorting a convoy of prisoners to Pampelona, was suddenly surprised by a 
party of guerillas of the Army of Faith, and after a feeble resistance, made 
prisoner and conducted to Irati, From this place he made his escape, but on 
reaching Pampelona he was immediately arrested, and brought toa court-martial 
onacharge of treachery 


next world, Zumalacarreguy again succeeded in effecting his escape, and reached 
the head-quarters of the Army of Faith in safety, in whose ranks he immediately 
obtained the grade of colonel. From that period till the year 1831 he continued 
in active service, and in high favour with Ferdinand ; but on the disgrace of the 
royalist volunteers he retired to his native province, Navarre, to the viceroy of 
which he was acting as military secretary on the demise of his benefactor 
Ferdinand. That Zumalacarreguy would have espoused the cause of his royal 
patron's daughter there can be no doubt, had he not received from the court an 
affront which sunk deeply into a mind like his—he was left out in the list of 
promotions so prodigally made by the Queen-Regent on assuming the reins of 
government; thence his adherence to the cause of Don Carlos.” 

* And which makes good,” said J, laughing, “ your old Spanish proverb, ‘ Es 
el occassion que hace el ladron.’ And yet from his actions, | must presume him 
to be a man of superior abilities, and peculiarly fitted for the part he has to play.” 

There you are right. His greatest enemies do not deny him the possession 
of extraordinary skill and energy of character. It must not be forgotten that the 
bravery of El Pastor, the activity of Lorenzo, and the veteran experience of 
Quesada, have all in their turn been baffled by his skill and the mountain bravery 
of the bands he commands. With these he has recently executed a successful 
march upon Biseay to cover the disembarkation of arms and ammunition sent 
out from this country; and on his return, he turned the machinations of his foes 
against themselves, and defeated them with great slaughter.” 

“And how much longer,” said I, interrupting bim, ‘ will this singular state 
of society endure in Spain, which appears to ioathe all improvement, and cling 
with religious fanatacism to an order of thirgs incompatible with that philosophi- 
cal spirit of reform, which almost in every other part of Europe is removing, 
stone by stone, the mouldering fragments of the mighty edifice reared by feudal 
barbarism and monkish superstition.” 

“ The view you have taken of my country,” said the Spaniard, ‘is not quite 
correct, though I am aware the one generally taken England. You must not 
suppose that the inhabitants of insurgent provinces are so much under the in- 
tiuence of the priesthood as it is generally represented , this is a popular error, 
which in this country cavees the real position of Spain to be viewed through a 
false medium. These people are actually in arms for the defence of their fueros 
(communities,) which are more extensive than those enjoved by any other popula- 
tion in Europe : they consist in the power of choosing their owa magistrates— 
of furnishing their own coutingent to the army, and of importing foreign goods 
free of duty; these Don Carlos has promised to maintain, and hence their 
attachment to his cause ; so they are literally fighting you see, pro aris et focis, 
tor such an order of things as is incompatible with a system of good government, 
that would place upon the same footing the privileges of every province of 
Spain.” 

“From what you have just told me, then, it is evident that the celebrated 
Rodil will have some harder work cut out for him than he met with in bis late 
military promenade in Portugal.” 

** José Ramen Rodil,” continued my Spanish friend, “is, as you say, indeed 
an extraordinary man, the «/timum Romanorum, the last of a species which Spain 
alone has produced; and who, in the closing scene of her dominion in South 
America, displayed the terrible energy, unshaken firmness of character, and 
atrocious cold-blooded cruelty, that so peculiarly distinguished the watriors of the 
Cortez and Pizarro schools. 

“* The close of the general war saw Rodil a lieutenant-colonel ; and without 
hopes of promotion at home, he went out to South America. Long will the 
dark-eyed maiden of the valleys of Peru continue to grow pale at the name of 
Rodil. Humanity shudders at the recital of his atrocities ; he hunted down the 
unfortunate patriots as if they had belonged to a distinct species. ‘ Con que 
amigo,’ said the general, with freezing irony, one day, to a patriot officer who 
had just been brought in prisoner; ‘ Con que estas patrioto?’ So youarea 
patriot !—one of those, too, whose devise is independence or death.’ The patriot 
officer, with folded arms, directed a look of withering scorn at his country's 
oppressor, but made no reply. ‘ Well,’ continued Rodil, in the same tone of 
bitter raillery, ‘as independence is a thing perfectly out of the question, you can 
have no objection to my countersigning your passport for the next world, or in 


other words, to my qualifying you for the latter condition of your national | 


motto." And then, turning to an orderly officer, he said, with the most perfect 
nonchalance, * Matta-le.’ The unfortunate officer was immediately led out, and 
in & few minutes the fire of a platoon convinced the general that his victim had, 
by means of his passport, passed the barrier of eternity. 

“It is to be regretted,” continued my narrator, “that Rodil should have 
tarnished his bright military fame by acts of atrocious cruelty, such as | have 
narrated to you, for he is really a brave and experienced soldier ; and his heroic 
defence of the castles of Callao will occupy a distinguished place in the annals 
of sieges. After the battle of Ayacucho he refused to ratify that article of the 
capitulation entered into by Generals Canterac and Sucre, to deliver up the 
fortress of Callao, of which he was at the time governor; and made preparations 
for a vigorous defence ; and such indeed it proved; he held out this fortress for 
upwards of eighteen months, exposed to almost constant bombardment from the 
batteries of the patriots, to famine, and the dreadful effects of a contagious fever, 
that proved even more fatal than the fire of the enemy. The miseries and 


privations of the unfortunate inhabitants and garrison during this siege almost 


baffle description. Suffice it to say, that out of 4,000 persons, many of them 
beloaging to the first families in Lima, who had adhered to the royalist cause, 
neta tithe escaped. More than once the troops under his command broke out 
into open mutiny, which was quelled by his sang freid and presence of mind 
His conduct on one of these occasion will afford you a tolerable insight into the 
character of this extraordinary man 


“ Towards the close of the siege, 


when almost every atom of provision bad 
been consumed, 


even to the very rats (that at its commencement were 80 
numerous, and on which they had latterly subsisted), and ali hope of succour 


¢ + sth - ‘ . . 
rom the mother country had vanished, Rodil, who had mined the fortress in ev ery 


an examp!e 


| disappointed the liberal party. 


But a truce to these reflections ; donnez mm des renseignmens | 


On the day previous to receiving his sentence, which, | 
throughout the garrison of that place, it was notorious would be a passport to the 


_———_ 


direction, with the intention of blowing it up, rather than surrender it to the 
abhorred patriots, learned that two regiments of Buenos Ayrean infantry, who 


formed part of the garrison, were plotting to deliver up the castle. Unable by 


his emissaries to discover the ringleaders of the plot, Rodil at last accomplished 


it by one of the most cold-blooded stratagems of which the annals of war furnisa 
He assembled the two regiments in question, and after, in very 


explicit terms, telling them that, despairing of relief, he had determined to bury 


himeelf aud his faithful Spaniards beneath the ruins of the fortress, he finished 
by adding that as they were Americans, forced against their will and inclination | 
into the Spanish ranks, that such as wished to leave the garrison and abandon 
the royal cause were free to doso. ‘Such of you, therefore,’ said the general, 
with that winning tone he can so well assume, ‘ who wish to take advantage of 
my offer, advance out of the ranks, and form twenty paces in front of the regi- 
ment.’ Overjoyed at the prospect of escaping from their impending fate, the 
commanding officer, several captains and subalterns, and some 60 or 70 file, 
quitted the ranks, and formed as they were commanded, in advance of the line 
At this moment, Rodil, who was smoking, removed the cigar from bis mouth, 
and coolly gave the word to their comrades in, the rear—fuego! It proved the 
knell of the conspirators; in an instant they were weltering in their gore! while 
the remainder of the garrison, struck with this display of terrible energy and coo! 
determination, retorned to their obedience 

* Rodil at last, convinced that all chance of relief was hopeless, and that the 
cause of Spain in America was irretrievably lost, signed an honourable capitula- 
tion under the guarantee of Sir Murray Maxwell, of His Majesty's ship Briton. 
When every obstacle had been removed, the Briton was moored close under the 
wall of the castle, and its indomitable governor, on signing the capitulation, im- 


| mediately found himself under the protection of the British flag.” 


“On his return to Europe, Rodil was received with open arms by Ferdi- 
nand; in whose favour he held a distinguished place to the very hour of his 
death.” 

‘From the sketch you have given me,” I observed, “it appears thut Rodil 
is, after all, a liberal rather par ton than par sentiment.” 

**Most unquestionably,” was the reply I received, “‘the school in which he 
was educated was inimical to the growth of liberal opinions. And with sume 
few exceptions this observation will apply to all the leading political characters 


| of Spain.” 


* The re-appearance of Don Carlos in the insurgent provinces will singularly 
complicate the aspect of affairs. The extravagance and levity of the queen, and 
her shutting herself up at this moment with her corteyo, Munoz, at La Granja, 
in whom the people see a second Manuel! Godoy, has exasperated and disgusted 
her partisans. Again the Estatuto Real for the convocation of the Cortes has 
By this document, that body will become a mere 
automaton, to be moved at the will of the court: a piece of lumber, like the old 
parliamenis of France, having only the power of registering the decrees of the 
Court 


‘‘ Under these circumstances, there is no knowing what may be the effect 


; should Don Carlos appear, and hoist his standard in the Basque provinces. 


said my companion, after admitting the justice of | Liberal as I am, I cannot conceal from myself that he has ‘ beau jeu en main ; 


, and if he but plays a bold and skilful game, I will not yet answer for the 


result. His re-appearance, too, in Spain, may again introduce on the theatre of 
events a man whose extraordinary influence over the population of the Two Cas- 
tiles is equivalent to an army,—I allude to the celebrated Cura Merino, whose 


| life has been a romance, and a sketch of whose singular career I wil! put you in 


possession of, if your patience is not already exhausted—nay, disgusted by the 
events | have just narrated to you.” 

After expressing myself highly amused and instructed by the information he 
had afforded me, my Spanish friend proceeded as follows : 

** Geromino Merino, better known in Old Castile by the name of ‘ El Cura 
de Villaviodo,’ is sprung from an obscure family. At an early age his parents 
sent him to learn Latin in the College at Lerma; but he had scarcely com- 
menced his fourth class, before they recalled him home to tend a flock of goats 


| which belonged to them. 


“In the exercise of this pastoral occupation, which, by its tranquillity and 
monotonous uniformity, forms so striking a contrast with the chequered fate and 


| fiery wroth of his subsequent career, Geromino continued until the death of the 


Cura de Villaviado. As there was at the time no one to fill the place of that 
priest, Merino was advised to lay aside the crook, and, as we say in England, 


| to read for the church, which he accordingly did ; and, at the end of six months, 


was admitted into holy orders. However, as the revenues of his living were 
extremely slender, and by nature rather formed for a mountain life than the ser- 
vice of the church, he resuined his former occupation of a shepherd, and only 
quitted it on Sundays to say mass to his parishioners. 

**A crook, a fowling-piece, a pair of pistols, and a long knife, with a large 
slouched hat, and a short cloak; such was the costume of the shepherd priest. 
He was usually accompanied by a child whom he passed off as his nephew, but 
who was, in fact, his natural son, and now a lieutenant-colonel in the Spanish 

\army. ‘This wandering life soon developed all the fiery passions of his soul. 


“Inthe year 1808, a detachment of French Voltigeurs quartered at Lerma, | 


received orders to move on Vallaviado. Merino was at the time leading the 
tranquil life we have described; but it so happened that, on the very day the 


* rs ° | 
| French troops marched out of Villaviado, he took the same route with his 


flock. 


** For some time both parties held on their way very quietly, till some strag- 
giers of the French party, either to divert themselves with that levity so natural 
to French soldiers, ur with a view of vexing the Spaniard, took it into their 
head to make Merino carry all their baggage. Accordingly, laying hands upon 
him, they loaded him with five or six firelocks, and seven or eight knapsacks ; 
and with this heavy load they obliged him to march upwards of three leagues 


7 
November |, 

dary of the cathedral of Valencia; but his wild and extraordinary dou high! 

displeased bis brethren, who testified in the world loudly their ind)gnati y 


i on at 
being associated with so ferocious acharacter. This came to the ears of 
Merino, who, presenting himself one day in the sacristy when they were assem 


bled on business, he loaded them with invectives, and, drawing forth a pisto) from 
bis bosom, he pointed it at the terrified canons, and actually obliged them to pase 
before him, who esteemed themselves but too happy to come off so cheaply, and 
to be quittes pour la peur. 

“ Ferdinand VII. on being informed of this outrage, dispensed this intracta- 
ble canon from the duties of his sacred office; although his salary was stil 
continued to him. Merino then returned to his own province ; and fixed iis 
sesidence at Tordueles, a small village near Villoriado; there he passed his time 


in the chase, and in superintending the building of an elegant house, which he 
still possesses je 





‘In 1820 the Constitutional system was proclaimed. During the first year 
of the Constitution, Merino remained quietly at home; and since the war of 
independence, such was his horror of the monks and friars, that, if he ha 


P d reign- 
ed for only forty-eight hours, I am certain that his first decree would have bale 
to order the massacre of them all. I will tell you the reason that he is 80 op- 
posed to the Constitution :— 


* The prefect of ——— received a letter, informing him of Merino’s inten. 
tion to raise the standard of revolt against the Constitution. Upon this vague 
charge, the prefect, without assigning any reason, immediately ordered Merino 

| to appear before him. Merino on his arrival was very unceremoniously receiy- 
| ed; for, without explaining to him why and wherefore ke had been called to 
appear, he was threatened with adungeon, and even a gibbet, if he dared revuit 
against the authority of the Cortes. What a superficial knowledge did this con- 
duct betray of Merino’s character !—Deeply wounded in his pride, and terrible 
in his cold-blooded revenge, he only answered his interrogator by one of those 
, freezing looks, which in him conveys so much meaning. From that moment 
he vowed revenge against the government of the Cortes—from that moment 
| may be dated all the injury he has done the constitutional cause, and which he 
is still doing in Old Castile, of which he is the king, the god burning with indig- 
nation. Merino quitted the prefecture, and returning to his hotel, mounted his 
| horse, and galloping to Cogollos, about a league off, he raised the well-known 
| war-ery, of ‘Toarms!’ Before night, he was already on the road to Lerma 
atthe head of 400 peasants, who, at his voice, had quitted their habitations, 
their fields, their ploughs, their wives and children—all, in fact, to follow a 
being whose apparition produced on them a species of fascination. The next 
| day, his force amounted to 1.400 men, armed with knives, scythes, and arque- 
buses; and, with this undisciplined but devoted band, he captured thirty soidiers 
of the regiment of Seville, who were immediately shot at Fontesso. — 

‘ By the different accounts from Spain, it appears that the Cura has been often 
| defeated. But what has been gained by this?—Nothing. He may be beaten 
| again and again: but what will be the result!—Nothing, we repeat; absolutely 
| nothing. His bands spring up, hydra-like, on every side; while, like him of 
, old, he appears to be gifted with the power of changing stones into men. The 

immortal Empecinado, Espinosa, Valdes, Amor, Oberon, have all been sent in 
| pursuit of him, have beaten, destroyed, pulverised his soldiers—but al! in vain ; 
| the next day Merino re-appears at the head of a larger force and is more for- 
| midable than ever. 

* The space of forty leagues, which separates Burgos from Madrid, is for 
him a region of safety. He will proceed from town to town, from village to 

| village, with only three or four followers, without the slightest apprehension for 
his personal safety, otherwise than from the troops sent in pursuit of him. 

** Merino’s favourite system de guerre is to ravage every thing with fire and 
sword that belongs to the government against which he is in arms. When the 

| fancy takes him, he no more spares the couriers of foreign cabinets than those 
of his own government. But should any of his followers plunder the house of 
| any One not actually in arms, whatever may be his political opiniuns, they are 
| sure to expiate their crime with their lives. None areal! evil; even Merino’s 
| character is redeemed by some noble traits. Robbery and plunder are strictly 
forbidden in his bands, while he himself is perhaps at once the least selfish and 
most unambitious man in the world. During the wars of independence at Quen- 
tanapilla, he became the master of an immense treasure belonging to the French, 
| for he had captured a convoy the bearer of several millions. The whole of this 
| immense treasure was distributed by this singular being among his guerillas, 
who were fairly gorged with gold, while for his share he only reserved a few 
dozen pairs of silk stockings. 

‘“*Merinu’s personal courage has by many been called in question; yet if a 

reckless exposure in the hour of danger be any proof of courage, Merino certain- 

ly possesses this quality in an eminent degree. In 1808, at the head of his sol- 
| diers, he carried by assault the town of Roa. In the actions of the Venta del 
| Angel, in that of Pampliega, where he captured the whole French garrison, his 

fearless intrepidity elicited even the admiration of hisenemies. His sang froid 
| too, is on a level with his bravery. Wishing to penetrate the designs of his 

enemies, he introduced himself several times into Burgos disguised as a peasant, 
and leading an ass laden with red paper. On these occasions he gained infor- 
mation by which he subsequently profited. In 1834, accompanied by only four 
followers, Merino arrived at Ontarea. It was about half-past eight at night, 
and taking up his quarters in the only house in this granja, he sat down to sup- 
per, while his followers chatted with the people of the house. He had not been 
there more than an hour before the place was surrounded by 60 soldiers and 30 
national guards. The situation of the house greatly favoured his enemies. On 
its south side there was a wall thirty feet high ; on the west no outlet ; on the 
| east the door guarded by a strong detachment, and on the north, at the distance 
| of sixty paces, a narrow bridge, upon which were posted two sentinels :—it was 

only this last point which offered any chance of escape. 


Accordingly, rising 


| A tithe of such treatment would have been sufficient to exasperate a man of | from table, he ordered the horses to be saddled, and spurring toward the door, 


Merino’s stamp. No sooner, therefore, was he released, than borrowing a fire- 
lock from the Venterv of Quintanilla, he placed himself in ambush at the entrance 
of a wood, and, before nightfall, had already slain a French courier, and seized 
his horse. 

| ‘*Merino had two brothers, and a sister of extraordinary beauty. All the 
members of his family suffered more or less from hiscruel treatment. His aged 
mother, whom he more than once threatened to shoot, died broken-hearted. 

| His elder brother, nicknamed, Ei Majo, a smuggler by profession, joined him in 

, 1810, on the very day that he had a bloody affair with the French at Almanza. 

_ Merino, fearing lest his brother, forthe extraordinary courage he had displayed, 


should be chosen leader of his band, caused him to be assassinated on the bridge, | 


only two hours after he had warmly embraced him, and expressed how delighted 
| he was to see him, after an absence of six years. His younger brother, also a 
smuggler by trade, continued to follow his brother's fortunes in the field for about 
three months; but having one day reproached Merino for his crue!ty, the latter, 
| assembling his band in the square at Lerma, made his unfortunate brother run 
the gauntlet, in consequence of which he expired a few days after. There now 
only remained his sister; she saved herself by flight; and well it was for her 
that she did so, as sooner or later she would have fallen a victim to lis ferocious 
| cruelty. 
| “These facts will enable you to form some idea of the wretch who is now 
exercising so marked an influence upon the political destinies of Spain. 

“ Merino is fifty-eight years of age, short, and slender, but gifted with a sten- 
| torian power of voice. His features are broadly marked ; large and deeply sunk 
| eyes, with temples so hollow that he is frequently compared in consequence to 
} an old horse. His face is meagre, but his aspect bold and resolute ; and, how- 
| ever fragile he may appear to the eye, he possesses, nevertheless, an iron con- 
| stitution of frame. Never did man support bitter and longer privation and 
| fatigue, than he. Unlike the generality of his countrymen, he never smokes, 
drinks no wine, eats but moderately, and in the course of twenty-four hours he 
| seldom takes more than fifteen minutes’ sleep; and that, when in campaign, on 

horseback. But none of those under his command have even seen Merino pass 
; anight withthem. Atthe decline of the day he halts his band, chooses the 
place of encampment, and then, accompanied by a single domestic, will strike 
| into a neighbouring forest, three or four leagues off, and re-appear at the morn- 
ing dawn. When inthe field, the garb and aspect of Merino is as wild and 
savage as the darkest empersonation of Murillo or Salvator's pencil. But even 
| more terrible is the disposition of the inward man—a soul of fire; a heart of 
flint ; a breast, so fierce and unrelenting, that before its stern decrees 
‘“«* Hope withering flies, and mercy sighs farewell |’ 
| Tam almost afraid to trace the history of his enormities. Suffice it to say, 
| that, during the war of independence, and subsequently in that which he waged 
against the Constitution, more than forty-eight alcades were shot in his presence, 
j and by hisorders. Never has he been known to give quarter te his prisoners. 
| All the officers who fell into his hands, were first tortured with the most refined 
| cruelty that human ingenuity could invent, and then shot. In 1810 he burnt 
alive eighty-six prisoners, in spite of the earnest entreaties of the priesthood 
and nobility of Villahoz, who wished to save them. 
‘On the termination of the war of independence, Merino was appointed 
j governor of Burgos, which he lost only a few months after, owing to the gross 
immorality of his conduct. At asubsequent period, he was appointed preben- 





* Bolivar was so enraged at the obstinate defence made by Rodil, and likewis 


traverses a shower of balls, and arrives by a miracle at the foot of the bridge. 
| Here his horse fell ; but recovering him in an instant, he dashes forward, and 
| Feceives the fire of the two sentinels—kills one and wounds the other, and 
| reaches in safety the other end of the bridge, where he turned round, and vented 
| a volley of bitter imprecations on the heads of his enemies. 
| —- 
LEGENDS AND TALES OF IRELAND. 
Legends and Tales of Ireland. By Samuel Lover, Esq. R.H.A. Second Series. 
Baldwin and Craduck. 1834. 
Numerous and excellent as are the sketches of Irish peasantry, with which we 
' have been furnished by both male and fernale pencils, none of his contemporaries 
| have been so happy in the portraiture of this imaginative people as Mr. Lover. 
No one but himself can hit off so admirably the wit, humoxr, oddities, and 
drollery of the infinite varieties of the Irish character. The Second Series 
| abounds in the fun, fancy, and frolic, which found so much favour in the reading 
world at the publication of the preceding portion. It contains exquisite speci- 
mens of the strange mixture of which the uneducated classes of the Emerald 
islanders are compounded, the blundering simplicity which leads them into 
| scrapes, the strange methods by which they endeavour to accomplish their de- 
signs, and their ready dexterity in seizing the means of deliverance from the 
most appalling dangers. In two incomparable chapters, containing the adven- 
tores of Barney O'Reirdon, the Navigator, the self-conceit,—the determination 
| not to be out-done,—and the queer schemes, offsprings of a fertile brain, which 
| could not enter into any head save that of an Irishman,—are delineated with 
such truth, spirit, and fidelity, as to show how intimately the author has made 
himself acquainted with the workiags of the most eccentric minds upon earth. 
| The Curse of Kishogue, though a piece of the purest drollery from beginning to 
end, affords a melancholy proof of the tragic nature of the incidents on which 
the comedy of Irish life is too frequently founded. But, while loving to laugh, 
| and not inclined to moralize even over the details of an Irish criminal trial, as it 
, was conducted in former days, we have dwelt more particularly upon an histoni- 
| cal legend of great interest. The White Horse of the Peppers isa tale illus 
trative of the loyalty of those who espoused the cause of James II., and the 
deep devotion of country people to families whose lives and estates were endan- 
gered by the rapacity of William's partisans, after the fatal battle of the Boyne. 
An English officer, with a grant of the forfeited inheritance of the Peppers * 
his pocket, is so completely mystified by the people of the country, who, sus- 
pecting his errand, lead him astray, and will not appear to know any thing of the 
' subject of his enquiries, that at length, wearied to death, he is glad to give OP 
| the parchment which makes good his title, for a fresh horse. aconsciously “te 
| joying the hospitality of the persons he despaired of finding, and of whose lancs 
he intends to take possession, he drives a bargain with them, in order to be 
enabled to return to his military duties, his leave of absence having expired. 
The Little Weaver of Duleek Gate forms an amusing episode in this over-troe 
tale of the civil wars of Ireland; and the narrator's notions of the state and 
| dignity of a crowned head afford matter for a very entertaining extract : 

‘« Away galloped the waiver, and took the road to Dublin, for he thought the 
| best thing he could do was to go to the King o’ Dublin—(for Dublin was 4 grate 
| place thin, and had a king iv its own)—and he thought, may be, the King = 

Dublin would give him word. Well, he was four days goin’ to Dublin, for t 
baste was not the best, and the roads worse, not all as one as now, but there 
was no turnpikes then, glory beto God!!* Whin he got to Doblin, be wint 


: e his horse g° 
} for not ratifying the article of capitulation at Ayacucho, relative to the surrender of | sthrait to the palace, and whin he got into the coort | — soso the stones. 
Callao, that he threatened to hang him if he fell into his hands, Rodil was, however, , and gtaze about the place, for the grass was growin’ out be 


justified in the line of conduct he adopted, as the command of Callao was always 
| derived direct from the king himself, and was independent of the viceroy of Peru. 
The writer of the foregomg pages met Genera! Rodil at the Rio de Janeiro, on his 
| way to Europe, after his celebrated defence. His manners were as polished and bland 
as his exterior was stern and forbidding. The ane 


cotes given 
were current at the tame in South America. 


vere of the general 


every thing was flourishin’ thin, in Dublin, you see. Weil, the king va Aeon 
| out of his dhrawin’ room windy, for divarshin, when the waiver kem in; 08 


, tes lieve there 
* I must crave pardon for this [ittle anachronism of Rory’s ; for E Weuere 
| were not any turnpike laws enacted in Ireland unt! early in Anne's reig”. 
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waiver pretended not to see bim, and he wint over to a stone sate, undher the 
windy—for you see there was stove sates all round about the place for the ac: their original character 
commodation o’ the people—for the king was a dacent, obleegin’ man :—well 
as | said, the waiver wint over and lay down an one o° the sates, just undher the 
king’s windy, and purtended to go asleep ; but he took care to turn out the front 
of his shield that had the letthers an it—we!l my dear, with that the king calls 
out to one of the lords of his coort that was stannin’ behind him, howldin’ uy 
the skirt of his coat, according to rayson, and says he, ‘ Look here,’ says he 

‘what do you think of a vagabone like that, comin’ undher my very nose to go 
sleep! Isit thrue I'm a good king,’ says he, ‘and I ‘commodate the people before the criminal tribunals, for the clergy claim no exception 

by havin’ sates for them to sit down and enjoy the raycaeation and contimp!a- The Emperer Michele te 0) x 
tion of seein’ me here, lookin’ out a’ my dhrawin’ room windy, for divarshin ; PF agpantin : ioe ‘— visit the southern provinces of his a, 
but that is no rayson they are to make a hotel o’ the place, and come and sleep Russia iy . ~ . a oy at ilna. The number of weap in Ge south of 
here. —Who is it at all!” says the king rs ~A rea oon wd , vat int 2e north; the reason for which is stated to be 

«« Not a one o’ me knows, plaze your majesty.” , pected necessity for military operations. 


An extraordinary tria! is now going forward at Nauplia in Greece. It is that 
of a Greek Priest, who, having had an intimacy with a Turkish girl, a pretended 
convert, seduced her, hired persons to destroy before birth the evidence of his 
guilt, and afterwards, on being charged by a respectable clergyman with those 
crimes, contrived, with another priest, anxious to ol:tain the living of the latter, 
to throw arsenic into the wine in the sacramental cup at the altar, whereby the 
good clergyman was poisoned and died. ‘The trials are going forward in secrecy 


‘¢[ think he must be a furriner*,” says the king, “ bekase his dhress is Out- Commercial Enterprise —The Beigian brig Flora being on the point of sail- 
landish.” ing for a third voyage round the world, the Government has appointed M. Joseph 
~ # And doesn’t know manners, more betoken,” says the lord. Patres, who belongs to the section of manofactures and commerce in the Depart- 

“Tl go down and circumspect him myself,” says the king ;—“ folly me,’ ment of the Interior, to go as agent for the Government on board that vessel, 
says he to the lord, wavin’ his hand at the same time in the most dignacious which will visit the principal ports of Bolivia, Chili, and Pero, then proceed to 
manner. the Sandwich Islands, Manilla, and China, and take in the produce of the two 


Down he wint accordianly, followed by the lord ; and when he wint over to Countries. The agent is to attend to all commercial transactions in all ports 
where the waiver was lying, sure the first thing he seen was his shield with the visited by the ship, to examine what advantages Belgium may derive from com- 
big letthers an it, and with that, says he to the lord, “* By dad,” says he, “ this Merce with them, and in what manner; in short, to make a general report on the 
is the Very man I want.” state of commerce in those countries. He is also to collect seeds of all kinds 

“ For what, plaze your majesty!” says the lord. of trees and plants that may be introduced with advantage into the kingdom, and 

“To kill that vagabone dhraggin, to be sure,” says the king. also to obtain any thing that may enrich the museums of natural history. A 
a. similar expedition is preparing for Sincapore. The cargo of the Flora is valued 

* Foreigner. at 250,000 frances 

The King and the Chancellor —His Majesty, it is well known, invariably 
places his spectacles upon his nose previous to reading the speech—the differ- 
ence between the conduct of the Sovereign and the Keeper of his Royal Con- 


’ 


—>—. 
THE SINGLE ONE. 
BY JAMES BRUTON. 
The bands of wediock I’ve escaped, 
And all its tuil and trouble ; 
The girls have left me single, for 
I've given them the double. 
That matches made in Heaven are, 
I’ve heard some oft declare ; } 
But they mean in another place, 
For there’s most brimstone there! 


the House of Lords, has been thus embodied :— 
The King he puts his glasses on 
To aid his sight, for fear of dizziness ; 
The Chancellor takes his glasses off, 
To see more clear his way to business 
Married,—E. W. Whiteman, to Miss Strange 
Jove, after amorous sport one day, 
Changed an old man to lady gay— 
(From Ovid I indite, man) 
If that be Strange, and make men stare, 
Is it not Strange, a lady fair 
} Lately became a Whiteman? 


I never joined the mazy dance, 
Nor cramp my feet in pumps, 
For, rather than run after balls, 
Away I'd stir my stumps ! 
Once at a hop, a damsel thrice 
To me her hand she proffers, 
But I declining, she got owt, 
For having made three offers! 


of Belle Vue, Monmouthshire, to Caroline, youngest daughter of the late Col 
Robbin, of the 69th Regiment :— 
Here's Carry, who had all her period of life 
Been Robbing, as maid and as daughter, 
Hasa stop to her practices put, for as wife 
At last we find Justice bas caught her. 


Poor Joe who rivall'’d me with Jane, 
I met him yesterday 

With two smal! children in his arms, 
And three drawn in a chay 

I’m sure he would have killed me once, 
But rage had now exploded, 

Unless it was to shoot himself, 
To have his arms thus loaded! 


Joshua Scholefield, Esq., in Berdsworth’s Repository. 


Prim Lucy, fond of midnight walks, 
And sentimental rhymes, 

Left me and made a paper match, 
She read the Sunday Times! Sept. 20 

Earl Baboon’s footman was her lord, 
But soon she off did sally, 

So he’s surrounded now by ‘ils, 
And left a lonely valet! 

i ann tog doll he Soa-—eed ahe sported with, even by Emperors. 
A methodist must seek, 

Who lets her, and the poodle dog, 
To church go once a week. 

He rightly thinks her liberty 
She should have but on one day,— 

A Belle’s life should be manag’d thus— 
To come out ona Sunday! 


js ‘ for the entertainment of such distinguished guests.—Glasgow Courier. 
A bachelor of fifty-five - a g tlasgo 0 


Am I, and hale and bluff ; 
No surgeon visits me, for I 
Say to all doctors “ stuff!” 
I sleep well, though I dreamt last night, 
I was a married elf, 
But that the deed was al! a dream, 
I woke and blest myself! 
— &c. may also be found inthe same cheap and popular collection. 


Summary. 


imperial Lingo.—There were three or four colloquial vulgarisms—locutions 
du peuple—of which Napoleon was never able to divest himself. In opening | 
the Chambers he invariably used the word ‘ Section’ for ‘ Session.’ He used 
to call the‘ Villes Hanséatiques,’ the ‘ Villes Asiatiques,’ and the Philippine 
islands ‘ lesiles Philippigues.’ 

Faded Goods.—One of the belles of the Faubourg St. Germain, long trium- 
phant at the Court of the Tuileries, was accused of entertaining at her Hotel, 
during the decline of her charms, only foreign ambassadors and illustrious 
strangers. ‘* Madame de resembles our Parisian haberdashers,” cried a 
rival beauty ; ‘* who when their ribands become faded and old-fashioned, reserve | 
them forthe foreign market.” 


Emperor above mentioned :—* I have lost a day.” 


of the legs. Great alarm prevails.” 





Gloria ; and that a ship was fitting out at Lisbon to fetch the Prince. 


Prince Piickler Muskau quitted Paris a few days ago to answer the message SPANISH BONDS. 


of a Prussian Colonel! who, it appears, erroneously fancied himself insulted in 


retain strong traces of the independence of a central government, which was | 


science, in the particular preparations made by each preliminary to addressing | 


Married,—On the 19th instant, at Cookham, Berks, Frederick Justice, Esq., 


Dinner to the Members for Birmingham.—On Monday a public dinner was given 
to the members for the borough of Birmingham, Thomas Attwood, Esq, and 


Among the company were Francis Lloyd, Esq.,the High Bailiff, the Polish 
General Uminski, Sir John de Beauvoir, and many leading men in this town and 
neighbourhood. Galleries were fitted up for the ladies, which contained about 
1,000 persons, and presented a very cheerful and gratifying appearance. There 

, could not have been less than 4,000 or 5,000 persons within the building.— | 


The German papers speak confidently of a meeting of the three Allied Sove- 
reigns of the North, at Brunn, in a shorttime. The object of their meeting it 
is said, is to renew, confirm, and extend their friendly union. They cannot do 
better, for mankind is in no humuur to suffer their happiness to be destroyed, or 


Ere long, we believe, the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel will visit 
Glasgow, and then we know the west of Scotland will take the lead in paying 
these eminent statesmen a compliment commensurate to their merits. Much 
as the good folks of the east are putting therrselves about to do honvur to Earl 
Grey, at the bidding of the Edinburgh Clique, we,at a week's warning, can 
transcend them at any time, whether as regards numbers, wealth, and intelli- 
gence, or in expence, in getting up an edifice of adequate size and magnificence 


Completion of Mr. Hood's Sayings and Doings.—The October set of ** Colburn’s 
| Modern Novelists” will be the First Series of Sayings and Doings, comprising 
the Stories of Danvers, The Friend of the Family, Merton, &c. in 3 vols. The | ¥#% ® Valuable gold repeater, with a gesture of exultation, threw it far into the 
Second and Third Series have already been published in the collection, so that 
this celebrated work of Mr. Theodore Hook’s may now be had complete, in 9 | 
vols. at only 4s. per vol. bound. The principal works of Mr. Ward, Lord Mul- 
grave, Mr. Lister, Mr. Gleig, Mr. D'Israeli, Mr. Horace Smith, Mr. Grattan, | the insignificant purpose of rubbing out the pencil marks upon paper, is now 


A short time ago, a fisherman at Chaton, on casting his nets into the Seine, é . 
drew up a bag containing three hundred gold medals, on all of which appears | 47 How going on by order of the Admiralty on board his Majesty's ship Excellent 
| the head of the Emperor Titus. The fisherman cannot say, with the celebrated | 4t Portsinouth, opon guns, breachings, &c. (which are quite satisfactory.) their 


Much anxiety has been felt in Portugal, and also in this country, respecting 
the health of Don Pedro. Aceording to some advices, his death was almost 
daily expected, as the result of a pulmonary complaint, with which he has long 
| been afflicted, and which is said to have been originally caused by poison inten- 
tionally administered to him in Brazil. The writer of a Lisbon letter of the 7th, 
says, ** To-day I learn the unhappy fact, that the Regent’s complaint is dropsy 


It is said the British and French governments had at length acquiesced in the 
| proposed marriage of Prince Augustus de Leuchtenburg, with Donna Maria da 


349 
_ — = —_ 
The attempts to restore flounces are not yetabandoned. We have observed 
dresses of mourseline de laine, and other light and transparent textores, trimmed 
with flounces or festoons of silk. The following plan has been adopted to pre- 
vent the weight of the trimming from tearing the pupe, when the latter is com 
posed of mousseline de laine, or any delicate material. The ekut of the robe, 
itself, is made guite plain, inthe usual way. Then there is placed under it a 
silk slip of the same width as the upper skirt, and at the place where the flounce 
is fastened on, both the slip and dress are tacked together. Dy this means the 
dress preserves its transparency and lightness, while at the same time it is 
secured against being dragged and torn by the weight of the trimming 


Several Leghorn hats have recently made their appearance at the most 
fashionable modisies. One 





which we observed a few days ago, was exceedingly 
pretty It had no other trimming than a wreath of small blue-belle, encircling 
the crown, and blue sarsnet ribbon strings — Sept. 20 

The grand dinner, given to the Lord Chancellor, at Aberdeen. on Wednesday 
week, was attended by upwanis of 350 gentlemen, Provost Biachie in the 
Chair. The banquet was served in the large ball of the Counts rooms, and in 
cluded every delicacy in season. ‘The town assumed a most animated appear 
ance on the oceaston, the bells rang throughout the day, several of the veesels in 
the harbour displayed their colours, and the flags of different trades were unfurled 
at the windows of the office-bearers, Previously to sitting down to dinner the 
Lord Provost addressed his Lordship, and presented him with the freedom of the 
city 

Poor Laws Jor Ireland in 1641.—Curious Fact.—In My Gale's work on 
Corporate Reform, is published for the first time, an act passed in the Irish Par 
liament ‘for the establishment of Poor Laws in this country.” This bill 
only required the formal finale for the Lord Lieutenant to go down to the House 
to make it law, Nay singular enough, he was upon the very eve of going down 
to the House for this specific object, when the great rebellion of 1641 broke out 
—from that day to the preseut, and owing to this the merest o 

Ireland remained without poor Laws 
THE TWO CONSULTATIONS 
Lord Egerton, who possessed and resided in the Hotel de Noailles, Rue de 
Rivoli, Paris, @nited to singularly original habits an immense fortune, | Uridge- 
water,! by which he was enabled to gratify them at any price whatever. The 
Hote! de Noailles was doomed to demolition, after his Lordship had inhabited it 
a considerable portion of his life, for the parpose of making way for the new 
improvements iD that part of the city, projected and in process of execution by 
| the municipal authorities. The magistrates accordingly sent an intimation to 
| the noble oceupant to that effect; but they had never taken into account the 
possibility of his disagreeing with them. He was old, infirm, and consequently 
did not wish to have his household economy deranged ; he was, moreover, one 
vf the most obstinate English Peers in existence, and to increase the difficulty 
he was enormously wealthy. He received the city architects very politely, but 
| he assured them he had neither time nor inclination to overturn his domestic ar- 
rangements for the sake of embellishing the capital. 
The magistrates then decided to eject him, and accordingly a legal process 
was instituted. He was not slow in deciding on the couree he meant to pursue 
| He sent for hia physician 
‘*How many years,” said he with the utmost gravity, “is it possible for all 
| the efforts of the faculty to prolong my existence !"—" Five years,” replied 
the astonished physcian 

** Without flattery, and without false hopes!" again asked the Noble Earl — 
* Without either,” responded the physician. 

** Well! you may go.” 

He then sent for bis solicitor, and showing him the legal process served on 
him by the city authorities, said— 

** How long can you undertake to protract the defence to the euit! Tell me 
| nothing but the stret truth. Consult ali your strength, review all your re 
sources, before you reply.’’—*' | promise you, upon my honour asa gentleman, 
replied the lawyer, “ that it shall be continued through five clear years, if not 
longer.” 

** That will do! you may go now.” 

Lord Egerton despatched a certificate of these two consultations to the Hotel 
de Ville, where the magistracy sat, with his compliments to them, and a request 
that they would gwe them due consideration. They did consider them, and 
stayed the suit accordingly 

Lord Egerton died in 1829, and the Hotel de Noailles was then demolished 
— Cameléon. 


{ accidents, has 


Anecdote of the Duke of Wellington.—Towards the close of the battle of 
Waterloo, the agitation of the Duke of Wellington became extreme. Many of 
his regiments were reduced by the succession of attacks to mere skeletons ; and 
there was yet no signs of the Prussians. He looked anxiously at bis watch, 
rode among the squares, cheered on the troops, and again drew out his watch 
and jooked, At length when his impatience nearly amounted to agony, the 
thunder of cannon berst forth on the left. The Duke seizing the watch, which 


field, and eaclaiming ** There goes old Blucher at last!" burst into tears. 


Extraordinary Improvements in India-rulber.—The singalar properties of 
Caoutchoue or Indian-rubber, which some few years since was used only for 


| being introduced not only into numerous varieties of articles of dress, but is likely 
| to “ gave from adverse winds and waves the gallant British fleet.’ Experiments 


elastic qualities saving the jerk of the recoil of the gun. The experiments have 
been made and are continuing with 68 pounder long guns and 32 pounder carron- 
ades. For stoppers for cables, which will prevent the dragging of the anchor 
or the breaking of the cable and hawser ropes it will be invaluable. For the 
invention we are indebted to Mr. Sievier, whose various scientific acquirements 
are well known and appreciated. The importation of Caoutchouc now amounts 
to some hundred tons annually, and so great is the demand for that article, that 
| some of the West India planters are planting their estates with the tree (Havea 
guianensis), which is a species of fig, in order that they may be prepared to meet 
the increased demand. The tree being carefully cultivated, of course will much 
improve the quality of the Caoutchouc. The manner in which the patent elastic 
rope is manufactured, is by cutting the India rubber into long strands and placing 
them strand and strand with the hemp yarn; they are thus twisted together, 


one of the entertaining works attributed to the Prince. The meeting took The Finance Committee of Madrid have made their long-expected report, of | when finished by the application of heat, the Caoutchouc coliapses, and by that 


place on the Prussian frontier. The hostile parties fired both at once, and the , Which the following is the substance :— 


means the rupe is rendered elastic 


Colonel was wounded in the neck. He is in a fair way of recovery; though it ist. The whole of the loans known by the name of the Cortes loans contract- A Curwsity.—Mr. Jarvis, Nurseryman, has an apple tree now growing in his 
is said, that had the wound been but a hair's breadth further on one side, it would | @d in foreign countries in the name of the nation, in the years 1820, 1821, 1822, | newly planted garden near the New Bridge, on which there are several full 


have proved mortai. 

Prince William Frederick Henry, son of his Roya! Highness the Prince of 
Orange, with Captain Arriens and suite, commanding the Dutch man-of-war the 
Zeeuw, arrived at Mivart’s Hotel on Tuesday evening, from Portsmouth. The 
young Prince has since gone to Windsor on a visit to their Majesties. 

Foreign Office, September 16 —The King has been graciously pleased to ap- 
prove of Mr. Thomas Du Hamel, as Consul in the Island of Jersey for his Ma- 
jesty the King of the Belgians. 


necessary liquidation having previously taken place. 
to in the foregoing article. 
the deferred debt, contracted between 1823 and the present date 


point the Right Hon. Gilbert Earl of Minto, his Majesty's Envoy Extraordinary | article. 


‘ - - ted. 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to the King of Prussia, to be a Knight Grand Cross 5th. The recognition of the debt created in favour of the French Treasury in out any examination rejected 
virtue of the treaty of the 30th of December, 1828, is suspended until it be ex- 
St. James's Palace, September 17.—The King was this day pleased to confer amined by the Cortes; but in the meantime the payment of the interest and 


of the Most Honourable Order of the Bath. 


the honour of Knighthood upon Samuel Raymond Jarvis, of Fair Oak Park, in | sinking fund will te attended to as heretofore. 
the county of Hants, Esq., High Sheriff for that county. 


whom she delighted by singing several favourite airs. tee have done. 


aud 182%, are declared to be legal, and are recognized as debts of the state, the 


2d. The Minister of Finance will submit a bill or projecto de lay to the Cortes, 
proposing the bases of this liquidatiun, and the means of paying the loans referred 


3d. This nation does not acknowledge itself debtor for the loans called the 
Loyal or Guebhard Loan, the renia perpetua, the Three per Cent. Spanish, and 


4th. The 60,000,000 of reals due to Great Britain for claims on the nation, 
Whitchall, September 16.—The King has been pleased to nominate and ap- | and the 12,000,000 due to the United States, are excepted from the preceding 


Thus, the Committee has adhered to the resolution originally announced. The 

A splendid féte and concert were given at the Hague on the 8th instant, by Cortes Bonds are acknowledged, and the loans of Ferdinand repudiated. We 
Countess Rossi, to the Princess Albert of Prussia. Upwards of 300 persons | *¢ told that the Spanish Ministers will move that the vote of the minority of the 
were present, including the corps diplomatique, the Dutch noblesse, &c. The Committee (who also have made a report) should be adopted by the Chamber,and 
Countess, who is 80 constant a sufferer from weak ankles as to be unable to considerable number of the Procuradores will support them. It is, however, 
walk, was obliged to be wheeled in her chair to receive her distinguished guests, generally supposed that the Chamber will decide as the majority of the Commit- 


blown blossoms intermingled with ripe fruit. The tree was removed to its pre- 
sent situation in the spring 
PRIZES FOR MUSICAL COMPOSITION 

Considerable interest has recently been excited in the musical circles of 
France aod Belgium respecting some prizes for musical composition, which 
were competed for in the latter country. The composition for which the prizes 
were offered was, the best Cantata on the subject of the Belgian revolution. 
The following is the result of the competition :—Thirty-six scores were submit- 
ted to the judgment of the committee. One of them being composed to words, 
| different from those selected for the purpose, was on that account alone, with- 
Thirty-five were accordingly submitted to the 
consideration of the committee, and of there twenty-eight were rejected on 
ocular eramination only. 

The remaining seven, which presented very superior merit, were sung with 
the piano-ferté accompaniment ; and the jury selected those which were moet 
deserving of reward. ‘The first prize was awarded to the score of M. Buschop, 
of Bruges, which is said to be a composition of remarkable talent. M. Boschop 
is a yourg musician uf very great promise. He is at present in Paris, where 
one of bis productions is shortly to be performed at the Conservatewe. The 
second prize was adjudged to M. Ennel, of Ghent. M. Ermel is likewise in 
the French capital, where he is established as a professor of the piano. He is 
@ pupil of the Conservatoire, and about siz years ago he gained the first prize 


Southey, Wordsworth, and the late Mr. Coleridge, married three sisters, The Paris papers of Wednesday are almost wholly confined to details and in- | for musical composition at the French Institute. He was in consequence sent, 


Bristol ladies, of the name of Fricker. 

_Defintion of a Fellowship.—Through an avenue of trees at the back of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, a church may be seen at a considerabie distance, the | 
approach to which affords no very pleasing scenery. The late Professor Porson 
on a time walking that way with a friend apd observing the church, remarked 
that it put him in mind of a fellowship, which was along dreary walk with a 
church at the end of it. 

The King of Prussia has conferred upon Prince Paskewitch the Order of the 


6000 francs. 


last, attained the extraordinary age of 135 years. 


dignant remonstrances on the part of the independent portion of the press, against at the expense of the French government, to Rome and Naples to complete hie 
the last prosecution of the republican journal the National, which was lately | studies, M. Buschop’s cantata will be performed at the fétes given in Brussels 
acquitted at the Assizes of Pals, but on Tuesday last was found guilty of an in honow of the revolution of September. The jury appointed to examine and 
attempt to overthrow the existing government, and ite responsible editor, M. decide on the merits of the different compositions, was composed of M. M. 
Roven, sentenced to six months’ imprisonment, and the payment of a fine of | Perig [pussoigne, Baron Pellaert, M. M. Suel, and Niedermever. 


Curis Coincidence.—Severely as Apamea has suffered in al! periods of her 


At Dordrecht, in Holland, there resides a sailor, who, on the 20th of August history fom earthquakes, she was not included in the list of the twelve cities of 


Asia which were overthrown inthe fifth years of Tiberius, and therefore the 


Black Eagle, in brilliants, and upon the Russian Admiral, Prince Menzikoff, the Mount Vesuvius, from the 22d to the 29th ult., has been in a state of erup- | inscriptions which I found, and which are published in my first journey, do not 


Order of the Red Eagle, in brilliants. 

Sir John Leach, the Master of the Rolls, died on the 20th ult., at Edinburgh, 
of erysipelas 

It is rumoured that Mr. Charles Grant is to be raised to the Peerage, by the 
title of Baron Glenelg; and his nomination to the Governor-Generalship of 
India, will be concurrent with that titulary elevation. 


dered destitute. ‘ 
LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 


A very becoming and elegant style of evening dress consists of a low corsage, 
plain in front, and drawn in slight falness on the back. With this is worn a 
Shires.—The territorial divisions of England are not the consequences of a sort of pelerine, or, rather, a handkerchief, rounded behind, and gathered on each 


tion, and great havoc has been made to the east of the volcano, from which side | relate to the liberality of that emperor, but to a subsequent earthquake which 
torrents of lava have issued, and several villages have been destroyed. The | happened in the reign of Tiberius Claodias, mentioned by Tacitus :-—* To the 
amount of the damage has been considerable, and many families have been ren- | citizensof Apamea, whose city had been overthrown by an earthquake, the tri- 


bute wes remitted for five years.” This was sc. 607, and av. 54, It isa 
curious coincidence, and well worthy of attention, for I do not recollect to have 
ever seen it mentioned, that the earthquake which happened at Philippi, and by 
which the doors of Paul's prison were opened was in the year 53, perhaps a few 
months only before the tribute was remitted to the citizens of Apamea. Now 


legislative act of any single governing body; they are the effects of the ancient | shoulder by 2 bow of ribbon. A corresponding bow is placed in the centre of | an earthquake sofficiently strong to overthrow 4 city in Asia Minor would be felt 
Partition of the country among powerful chiefs. The countries were their shires the bosom. Pelerines for evening dresses are made low, round behind, descend- | strongly also in the remoter distances of Macedonia, sufficiently strong perhaps 
t shares (for it is the same word) of territory. Thus, Berkshire is a corruption ing to the waist, and crossed on the bosom, with the ends drawn under the | to open the bare of a prison door The great earthquake at Aleppo wae heard 

Beroc’s share—the share of Beroc, a powerful chieftain —These shares, of waistband. for demi-toiletic, these pelerines may be trimmed with quillings of | severely in Smyrna, though no buildings were thrown down. As God often 


Course, varied according to the accidents of warfare and aggrandisement, and ribt 
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| works miracles even by natural causes 80 the prison doors being opened to Paul 
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by the earthquake would still be the effect of divine agency. Does not men samt in the first volume of the proceedings of the Assuciation. As Mr. | most the same mass by the observed elongations of the satelli 
afford much internal evidence of the truth of the sacred historians '—Arundell’s — | enumerated these in his last years’ address, I will not farther allude deduced from the perturbations of the smal! planets by Jupiter 
TDrscoveries in Ania Minor } re + yet it ought specially to be observed, that these reports differ entirely | vations of the thermometer in the south of England have, in two instances, been 
—_ Ve P nm the a ee treatises on scientific suljects with which the press commenced ; and we are assured that the same desirable object is about to be 
THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. , eems hey are not primarily intended for the general reader—they are not | attained by the zea! of the committee in India, where the Association has estab- 
yOURTH MEETING, RDINBURGH meant for the purpose of popularising technical subjects; their main object is | lished a flourishing colony. A series of the best observations, conducted for 
The G Acsemblage took place on Monday, Sth Sept. A committee had | %° to classify existing discoveries as to lead the individaal who is prepared to | ascertaining the law which regolates the fall of rair at different he ights, has been 
phe vaceg ve week, and as the inhabitants applied, and distant mem- grapple with its difficulties, to start with the most complete and accurate know- | undertaken, at the suggestion of the physical section, by Messrs Phillip and 
been sitting during the enrolled in the list of the Association, In this manner, | 'edge of what has already been done in any particular science, nor intended itself | Gray of York, which have been ably discussed by the former gentleman, in la . 

bere arrived, they pw Se 455 names aaa on the books, including such dis- | to contain that knowledge, but merely to serve the purpose of a ca/alogue raisonné, | year's report, and have since been continued A regular system of auroral ob 
at four o'clock on . “e the we walled ~ the French Institute, Professor | bY means of a lucid analysis and arrangement, at the same time (and here is the | servation, extending from the Shetland Isles to the Land’s-Eud, has been estat 
tinguished anenes — *  * from Greece, M. de ia Rive, of | s1¢at necessity of securing the co-operation of persons distinguished in the | lished under the superintendence of a special committee, and specimens of the 
ne Saad, Andivadiie Berardi ead ethers The Edinburgh journals also several departments) that the report should point out the must important | resulis have been published. Observations on the supposed influence of the 
Geneva, MM. Ao ’ ’ questions which remain for solution, whether by direct experiment or by mathe- | 2urora un the magnetic needle, have likewise been pursued in consequence of 

mention, M. Le Marquess de St. Croix; Baron Ende ; M. Le General | matical investigation. The second volume of Reports has amply justified the | this proceeding. The condition of terrestrial magnetism in Ireland have bee 
From oy ‘ a5 m Girard ‘ ’ expectations with which it was hailed ; and whilst the first was chiefly occupied | experimentally investigated by Professor Lioyd. An important Inquiry into i 
Debees 5 um. wp Whiiiies us: M. Tiedemann; M. Ulmann, Weimar. | With reports upon great and leading divisions of science, we have here several law of isomorphism has been undertaken by a special committee, which has like. 
an ten pail Neliy odie happy specimens of a stiil greater division of labour, by the discussion within | Wise reported progress; and an elaborate ‘synopsis of the whole fossil and or- 
From F we _— a Dr Di Warren and Dr. Hooper moderate limits of some particular provinces. Thus Mr. Taylor has treated of | ganic remains found in Britain is in progress, under the hands of Professor 
From Holland 4 Vander — 4 one particular and most interesting question in Geology, the formation of mineral | Phillip. Many specific inquiries are besides going forward, under particular in- 
ag He a pe nan was issued :— veins,-—one of the most important, in a theoretical point of view, which could dividuals to whom they were confided; whilst i is not to be doubted that nom. 
Hania Moneee-T he great bali of the University Library will be open have been stated, and which, from its intimate connexion with commercial berless persons, many of them perhaps new to the world of science, are at this 
each morning from ten am, a8 a general rendezvous for the members of the speculation, might have been expected in a country like ours to have been more moment pursuing investigations recommended in general terms in one or other 
Aseociation, The different sections will meet simultaneously on the morning | specifically treated of than it has been. It strictly belongs to the dynamics of of the publications of the Society. ‘To others the association has not scrupled 
of Tuesday, 9th September, at eleven a M., in the class rooms appointed for their the science, to which, since the time of Hutton, but litle attention has been t0 commit a portion of the funds at their disposal, for the purpose of pursuing ob- 
accommodation, and will then proceed to elect office-bearers, and to appoint paid until very recently By the exertions, however, of Mr. Carne, of Dr. | jects which required an outlay that might be deemed unreasonable by individuals 
committees for conducting the business of the meetings. The committees will, | Boase, and Mr. Henwood of Cornwall, those researches are to form one point | Among the most important of these is the collection of the Numerical Constants 
on subsequent days, mect half an bour before the sections, to prepare the busi- | of discussion in the geological section at the present meeting.* That electric | of Nature and Art, which are of perpetual recurrence in physical inquiries, and 
ness of the day. The proceedings will close by a genera! meeting on Saturday | 4gency was concerned in the disposition of metalliferous veins, can scarcely be whigh has been confided to the superintendence of Mr. Babbage. When objects 
ornieg in the College Library. doubted ; and the connexion between electricity and magnetism, now so fully Of still more peculiar national importance presented themselves, the Associatiun 
7 Es : » Mectings. —The general meetings will be held in the Assembly | established,—the connexion between metalliferous veins and lines of elevation, | 4s fulfilled its pledge, of stimulating government to the aid of science. Five 
Rentatinient Sireet, at eight pu. The first meeting will take place on Mon- | and between the latter and the isodynamical lines of terrestrial magnetic inten- | hundred pounds have been advanced by the Lords of the Treasury towards the 
day, 8th Sept. and they will be held daily at the same hour on the four succeed- | sity, a8 suggested by Professor Necker of Geneva,—points out a bond of union reduction of the Greenwich observations, at the instance of the Association . 
ing evenings. ‘The great room will (after the first night) be appropriated to between this subject and that of terrestrial magnetism, on which we have a re- | and more recently the observations recommended by the Committee on Tide, 
the genera! use of the visitors as a promenade, and to the distribution of refresh. | port by Mr ¢ hristie, where the very interesting direct observations of Mr. Fox | have been undertaken by order of the Lords of the Admiralty, at above five hun- 
ments. The south room and subsidiary rooms will be reserved for lectures, and | Of I’almouth, on the electro-magnetic action of mineral veils, are particularly dred stations on the coast of Britain. Individuals, as we have said, have not only 
for exhibitions of experiments, models, specimens. &ec. noticed. Mr. Christie's theory of the diurnal variation of the needle, which he been stimulated by the influence of the Association, but so many nations and 
Other minor arrangements for lodging, the receipt of letters, &c. were also | is desirous should be submitted to the test of a laboratory experiment, is like- | reat bodies of men. Its published proceedings have found their way into every 
ebveniaed: wise intimately connected with the actual constitution of our globe. The | Quarter,and are tending to produce corresponding efforts in distant lands. Our re- 
About three hundred new members was the highest estimate looked for to join | Whole subject of terrestrial magnetism is one of the inost interesting and pro- | ports on science have produced some very interesting counterparts in the literary 
the Association; but it is stated that the whole number of old and new asso- | &ressive of the experimental sciences. ‘The determination of the direction of | town of Geneva. America has taken the lead in several departments of expe- 
ciates amounted on Monday night to 1100—the published list gives 657 names; | the magnetic energy by means of two spherical co-ordinates, termed the vari- | riment recommended by the Association; and the instructions for conducting 
and many came in after it was made up ation and the dip, and the measure of the inéensity of that force, are the great | uniform systems of observation have been reprinted and circulated inthe New 
The enrolment of members proceeded all the early part of Monday, and at | Objects of immediate research, as forming a basis of theory. The existence of W orld. We must likewise consider it as an especial proof of the influence 
half-past five ordinaries were opened at the Hopetoun Rooms and Fadevilhe’s four points on the earth’s surface, to which the needle tends, has long been | and importance of the Association, that a report on the progress of American 
Café, as announced. We attended the former, where about 300 persons sat known ; and the position of two of these (in Northern Asia and America) has geology has been undertaken and executed by Professor Rogers of Phila- 
down to a dinner at which venison and other luxuries abounded. Every atten- recently been elucidated by the persevering efforts of Professor Hanstein and delphia. Similar contributions from some other foreign countries have been 
tion was paid to the company by the officers of the Association, ‘and the enter- | Commander Ross. The precise numerical determination of the elements just | Promised, which will extend the utility of the Association, by making us 
tainment went off in excellentstyle. Mr. Sedgewick, the president, was in the | alluded to, acquires a deep and peculiar interest from the multiplied variations acquainted with the more characteristic state of science in the various 
chair, Sir. T. Brisbane, the president elect, on bis left, Lord Greenock on bis | which they undergo. Notonly are these elements subject to abrupt and capricious parts of Europe. Nor can we fail, on the present occasion, to consider, as a 
right, and Arago, Dalton, Murchison, Buckland, Daubeny, and other men of | changes, which Baron Humboldt has termed magnetic storms ; but gradual and | ost auspicious promise of the future success of the Association, that the dis- 
ominence, near around. | progressive variations are undergone at different hours of the day, at different tinguished secretary of the Institute of France has not only honoured this meet- 
The evening meeting was opened by Mr. Sedgewick, the room being filled | seasons of the year, and throughout longer periods, which may even perhaps | 'ng by his presence, but has promised to interest that powerful body on behalf of 
with more thau a thousand individuals, including about two hundred of the fair | bear a comparison with the sublime cycles of astronomy. Natural history | the important objects contemplated by the Association, which its co-operation 
dames of Edinburgh, towbom we regretted to observe the same polite and gal- | forms a more prominent subject in this volume than in the last, though the | Might inffectually secure. The formation of a statistical section at Cambridge 
lant attentions were not paid a8 upon former occasions. | reports of Professor Lindley **on the principal questions at present debated in | was the prelude to the establishment of a flourishing society, which acknow- 
Professor Sedgewick’s address occupied half an hour. the Philosophy of Botany, ;” and of Dr. Charles Henry ** onthe Philosophy of | ledges itself the offspring of this Institution, and which promises, by a procedure 
Its close was loudly applauded, as was the appearance of Sir T. Brisbane on | the Nervous System,” refer only to particular departments of widely extended | similar to that introduced by the Association, to advance materially the greatly 
taking the chair. subjects, which are again to be resumed in more general reports, undertaken for | neglected subject of British statists. Gentlemen, I shall be satisfied if, in the 
That gallant and enlightened officer very briefly addressed the company, | the present meeting—that by Mr. Bentham, on Systematic Botany, and by Dr. preceding hasty review, I shall have given you some direct and tangible proof of 
“The luminous speech of his learned predecessor had,” he said, “ left him Clarke of Cambridge, on Physiology in general. We cannot but remark with | the working of a system, the excellence of which may best be appreciated by 
little wherewith to detain them. He congratulated the members and the coun- | pleasure, that one of the points for inquiry particularly insisted on by Professor | such statements. Did it come within the scope of these observations (which it 
try on the present prosperous state of the Association, which was growing in Lindley, that of the influence of the chemical nature of soils, and of the excre- does not) I could quote examples, equally specific, of the powerful moral in- 
strength beyond the most sanguine hopes of its founders and friends; and he | tions of plants, was taken up at an early period of the existence of the Associa- | fluence of the Association. Yet, in conclusion, 1 will call upon you to remark, 
believed and trusted it would continue to flourish till its beneficial effects were | tion, by one of its most zealous supporters, Dr. Daubeny ; and that, in reference | because | believe that it comes home to the breast of every one who has habi- 
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not only spread over Great Britain, but extended to every quarter of the globe, | to the review by Dr. Henry ef the labours of European physiologists, we may tually attended these our annual re-unions, what a spirit is infused into other- 
He felt his inadequacy to discharge the duties of the distinguished office to | quote, asa national honour, the discoveries of our distinguished associate, Sir | wise isolated and perhaps ineffective exertions, when many minds, conversant 
which they had dune him the honour to elect him—an office which there were | Charles Bell On the general connexion and occasional apparent opposition of with one class of objects. and aiming at one great end, unite in friendly and 
many around him far more competent to fill; and he need not point to one emi- | Theory aud Practice, I would refer to some very pertinent remarks in the address | intellectual converse. I here is an impulse there which no system of cold cal- 
nent individual on his left (Sir D. Brewster); but he would carry all his zeal | of Mr. Whewell, at the last meeting. ‘The importance of carrying on both | culation can estimate. ‘There is a bond in the sense of commanity of purpose, 
with him into the president's chair, and, in unison with the inbabitants of Edin- simultaneously and independently, and of looking to our increased knowledge of | which is the cement of society. There has been, we fear, a general but most 
burgh, and the noblemen and gentlemen in its vicinity, do his best to entertain | both, as the only sure means of ultimately reconciliating discrepancies, has been | €rroneous impression abroad, that philosophers are incapable of enjoying, and 
those strangers who bad favoured Scotland with a visit.” | manifested by the desire of the council of the Association to procure distinct | stoically superior to the ordinary sociabilities of life,—that scientific ardour 
Mr. Robison (one of the secretaries) next addressed the assembly. | reports on the Theory and Practice of Hydraulics, which have been drawn up | dwells only in the mind of the solitary, and gives place to narrow-minded jealousy 
Professur Forbes, the other secretary, then addressed the meeting, and spoke with remarkable perspicuity, and within a small compass, by Mr. Challis and when another attempts to share the prize. If,in a few cases, such allegations 
as follows :— | Mr. Rennie. Both of these gentlemen have shewn their zeal in the objects of | have not been without a colouring of truth, it is to meetings like these that we 
“ It having been suggested that the general view of the progress of the affairs | the Association, by promising to continue their valuable labours—Mr. Rennie, | should look for a cure which no mere reasoning can effect. The most striking 
of the Association, so ably executed last year by Mr. Whewell, should annually | on the part of his subject which relates to the motions of fluids in open channels, | feature of these meetings has ever been, the pervading sense, which has thrown 
be continued by the secretary for the time being, I have undertaken this portion | and Mr. Challis on some of those exceedingly interesting branches of theory | 4 peculiar character over them, of the one great and exalted object which united 
of the duties which devolve upon the secretaries for Edinburgh, at the desire of | altogether modern, which physically, as well as in their mathematical methods, | $0 many distinct and unconnected individuals, which not less has drawn into 
my learned colleague Mr. Robinson, who, on the other hand, has engaged briefly have the closest analogy to that case of the motion of fluids treated of in the | this great assembly the single and unaided labour in the cause of science from 
to state the nature and motives of the practical arrangements for the present | preseut volume, namely, the theory of sound, and the intimate constitution of | the solitudes of the country, or the still greater intellectual solitude of some 
meeting of which he has had the kindness to superintend by far the most labo- | liquid W hen, in addition to these reports, we shall have received that under- | noisy and commercial city, and the phalanx of scholars who have shared the ad- 
rious part. | felt anxious that such a periodical report as I have mentioned taken by Mr. Whewell, upon the mathematical theory of magnetism, electricity, | vantages and sustained the reputation of the great academical foundations of the 
should be continued, because of the necessarily fluctuating state of our body, and heat, we shall undoubtedly possess the most complete outline of recent date. | country. ‘True it is, that looking merely to the moral influence of the Associa- 
and the small number of persons who, by cireumstances, have been enabled to In the science of hydraulics, indeed, some progress in theory has accompanied | tion, some there are whose zeal for the promotion of science places them above 
attend all the meetings, and to become acquainted with the actual operation of the increase of practical information, at least since the time of Newton; but in | the necessity of such an external stimulant. But we must not legislate for indi- 
a somewhat complicated machine ; and I was ready to undertake that duty, be- | the other strictly practical report of the present volume, that of Mr. Barlow on | vidual and such rare cases. Those who have once trod the higher walks of 
cause I hoped that I might be able, by an appeal to facts, in the first place, to | the very interesting subject of the Strength of Materials, little or nothing has | science, need perhaps no inducements to revisit these sublime elevations. The 
putinaclear point of view what has not perhaps been enough insisted on, | been done of much theoretical importance since the days uf Galileo. Circum- | footway may be sharp and narrow, surrounded with precipices and occasionally 
and has, therefore, been very generally misunderstood,—the perfectly unique | stances, which it would be easy to point out, prevent our setting out, in rare | enveloped in mists; but they have there breathed the pure and elastic air which 
character of this Association, and the high aims to which its efforts are directed ; | cases, with unimpeachable data; but several very interesting conclusions of descends not tu lower regions, and through the cloudy openings they have caught 
and, in the second place, to demonstrate that these aims and objects are in the | general application are derivable from well-conducted experiments; and the | rich and extensive views, shewing at once the configuration and the bearing of the 
due course of attainment, that the members, and especially the projectors of this | Assocation may claim some credit for having brought into general notice the | country which less daring spirits must painfully and partially explore. Such 
Institution, are fulfilling the pledges, of no common character, whieh they gave | ingenious investigations of Mr. Hodgkinson of Manchester, more particularly | men are independent of any reward but that which the exertion itself bestows , 
to the public, and this more especially in relation to the proceedings of the past | alluded to inthis paper. One report, and that the longest which has ever been | yet, let it not be called an ignobie motive, if the traveller embarked on the dis- 
year. The character of the Association, | have said, may be considered as | printed by the Association, remains to be mentioned ; it is by Mr. Peacock, on | covery of a new, and hitherto untrodden path, which leads to the point to which 
unique It is not to be confounded with those numerous and flourishing institu. | the present state of mathematics. When we consider the vast exteut of the , he aspires, feels fresh vigour infused into his frame by the consciousness that, in 
tions which have sprung up, especially of late years, for the simple diffusion of | sutject, and the extremely limited number of persons, even in the whole of the valley beneath, a thousand eyes are watching his progress, and that a shout 
scientific truths. Such diffusion dues not even, properly speaking, include any | Europe, capable of undertaking it, we must consider the production of a work of of applause, unheard perhaps except in imagination by him, will announce the 
attempt at extension or accumulation : if in many cases it does promote such | 80 much labour as the present—which, as yet, is incomplete, but which the author | arrival of the adventurer at the summit of the alpine chain, We look forward 
extension, it is indirectly, and beyond a doubt has sometimes had the opposite | has promised to resume—as the best trophy to which we can refer in proof , without anxiety to the fate of the Association. So long as it continues to be 
tendency. The intellectual wealth of mankind is no more increased by this | of the entire efficiency of the Aseociation—according to its original plan, as a | guided by the same principles as heretofore, it cannot fail to confer a substantial 
operation, than is the weight of the precious metals under the hand of the gold- | proof of the ability and the indefatigable industry which it has enlisted in its | benefit upon the science of Britain. We have enough of energy in action to 
beater. A greater display may indeed be obtained, and a more commodious ap- | service—as a proof that its aim is not the dissemination of superticial literature, | communicate to the many the knowledge of the few, but it is to prevent the 
plication to the useful and the elegant purposes of life ; but for actual increase | stamped with the effigy of science, and lowered for the demand of the indolent | stagnation of the stream at the fountain-head which should be our especial object 
of the stock, which may hereafter be fashioned with ease and expedition by the | and the careless, but that it is intended to refine the precious metal until it | True it is that but a few are able or disposed to devote themselves unreserved! 
hands of a thousand artificers, we must recur to the miner toiling in his solitary | reaches a state of chemical purity, not to alloy and coin it for the purpeses of a | to those great enterprises which require the whole man: yet, though it is morally 
work, and to the labourer who painfully extracts some precious grains from | promiscuous and debased currency. Mr. Peacock undertook his report in the | impossible that any others should undertake the highest generalisations to whicli 
the bed of the torrent. It is the furtherance of this species of productive | early days of the Association, when its friends were yet few and its success du- | we have just alluded, a division of labour is as practicable in intellectual as in 
energy that the British Association claims for its capital object. The dif- | bious; its execution has been delayed by the extent of the subject and labour | mechanical science. If one designing mind direct the whole, distinct labourers 
fusion of a taste for science amongst its numerous members is, no doubt, | of the task. The report on the differential and integral calculus, which was may be engaged, unknowing each other's tasks, yet happy in the consciousness 
also one of the most necessary and most desirable consequences of the | intended to form the basis of it, is delayed, and the present one is devoted toa of being more usefully and more honourably employed than in imperfectly 
principles upon which it is founded; but it is not the basis of these prin- | discussion chiefly of algebraic methods, and a close examination of the meta- | attempting the execution of works which they might individually complete 
ciples. ‘To teach those who have never pursued natural knowledge but as an | physical principles upon which this interpretation of analysis is founded. The | The exquisite piece of mechanism which, in the form of a watch, issues from 
occasional amusement, te feel that for them a field lies open which to-morrow | author bas thus been led to extend the views which, in his recent systematic | the manufacturer at Paris or Geneva, has its various elements of its wheels and 
they may call their own,—to lend them such aid as may promote the success of | treatise, he had developed in regard to the signs of affection of algebraic quan- | pinions, its balance and fusee, collected from the detached cottages of the 
their exertions, by removing the preliminary difficulties, and pointing out the | tities, including thuse of imaginary quantities, of discontinuous functions, and | peasantry of the Jura. To combine individual effort, to render parts capable of 
existing boundary betwixt the known and the unknown,—to stimulate these | the interpretations of zero aud infinity. The author has then treated of series, | combination into a whole, to economise time, and thus virtually to lengthen the 
exertions, and those of others who have already become, to a certain degree, | as regards their fitness for giving directly conclusive results, particularly when | lives of those whose exertions are valuable in the cause of science, may be 
familiarised with the labours and with the results of intellectual toil, by enabling | such series are divergent, leaving to the other part of the report a detail of the | considered as humble, yet surely most important contributions to its advance- 
them to mix with the veterans in each department, who have gained, and who | progress in the application of series, which is more practical than metaphysical. | ment. We shall have little reason to regret the want of a National Institute, 
still continue to gain, the highest rewards which the investigation of nature | The author then treats historically of the elementary works in use on algebra | whose existence is the just subject of pride to our continental neighbours, 8° 
confers,—who will point out the methods which they pursued, the disappoint- | and trigonometry; and devotes the last part of the report, consisting of above | long as individual exertion can supply the stimulus which even the sunshine of 
ments which they met, and the difficulties which they surmounted,—thos afford- | fifty pages, to the theory of equations, in which he has minutely analysed some | wealth and patronage has sometimes failed to excite.” 
ing at once the gratification which every generous mind feels in personal com- | of the most remarkable papers on this abstruse subject. Altogether, this report After this eloquent opening of the proceedings of the Association, refresh- 
munication with those who have signalised themselves by intellectual achieve- | (especially when completed) cannot fail to fulfil, in a striking manner, the two | ments were liberally supplied at the end of the room, and the company retired 
ment, and the instroction and encouragement for the pursuit of a similar course, | great objects of such works ; first, to supply those engaged in collateral branches | between half-past ten and eleven o'clock. So finished the first day's meeting 
which words and words alone can impart,—these we bold out as amongst the of science with the means of referring to and obtaining the information they | — 
first and the most valuable opjects pro id to be attained by the institution of | may require ypon methods which, perhaps, are of daily utility in physico-mathe- | “ . 
this Association. If we _ to } emer of the Association, we shall find | matical inquiries, but with which, hu the vast extent of Ae per aa of pure | VISIT OF EARL GREY AND LORD BROUGHAM 
gratifying proof that the most sanguine anticipations were not chimerieal ; aud | mathematics, the shortness of human life prevents the possibility of a complete TO SCOTLAND. 
Ear! Grey crossed the Scottish frontier at Coldstream, in his triumphant pro- 


that this primary machinery, not destined itself to do the work desired, but to | and systematic acquaintance, unless it be made the special object of study ; and, 
in the second place, to point out, where chasms of reasuning occur, what mathe- gress to Edinburgh, on Thursday week. He travelled, accompanied by bis 


construct the fools requisite for its performance, was wanting neither in effi- 
ciency nor in permanence. The first and most signal proof which we can cite, | matical methods are impregnable, and what rests upon a still dubious basis, ina | Countess, in a cartiage and fuur. A committee of the inhabitants had made 
preparations to welcome him ; and an arch of shrubs and flowers was thrown 


is the production of those reports on the progress of science, which appeared | metaphysical point of view, several of which are very specifically treated of in 
to the founder uf the Association one of the most important objects of such an | Mr. Peacock's report. Itis much to be desired that nothing may longer post- | across the bridge, over the keystone of the middle arch, to indicate the ancient 
line of demarcation between the two kingdoms. It was surmounted by a Scottish 


institution, and one which, beyond all dispute, no existing society could have | pone the conclusion of a work which cannot fail to reflect honour upon the As- 
sociation. Were these annual reports the only fruits of this society, there would | thistle; and a flag hung from it with the inscription ‘ Scotland hails with joy 


attempted. Tv require of persons whose time was in all cases more or less y 
valuable, such a devotion of it as was necessary for a systematic and precise | he no reason to complain. But yet more specific results of its impulsive ac- | the approach of her patriot Grey.” Other flags, with “ Liberty” and “ Reform 
tion on science may be quoted. The questions suggested by the reporters | inseribed upon them, hung from either side of the arch. A procession, headed 


detail of the recent progress of the sciences which they respectively cultivated, 
was to make a demand, the boldness of which cannot perhaps well be appre- | and others, and recommended for investigation, have met with ready attention by the Reverend Mr. Thomson, then proceeded to the marketplace, with a band 
ciated but by those who have had experience in the labour of bringing together | {rom several individuals capable of satisfactorily treating them. Professor Airy | of music Earl Grey followed in his carriage, and ascended a temporary 
the substance of detached, though often profound, papers in the extensive range | bas himself investigated, from direct observatiun, the mass of Jupiter, suggested | balcony; where a congratulatory address was read by Mr. Thomson. Lord Grey 





of scientific periodicals and academical collections. Yet so obvious was the | as adesideratum in his report on Astronomy ; and, since the last meeting of the | spoke at some length in reply ; expressing his gratification at the reception ~ 
: ' 4 . . . =r = 7 , | - > y i 

utility of the proposed undertaking, that in the very infancy of the Association, | Association, has confirmed his first results by new observations, which give al- | had met with, and alluding to the advantages conferred upon Scotle nd by the 
there were found several distinguished individuals, and chiefly from the Uni Reform Acts, which put into the hands of the People the power of ame we 
rsity of Cambridge e! mat ore Pen preser . : ane t . » . gg ae re . seen le the 

vere y« a lge, who bad not even been present at the first meeting, bu | * ‘The question of the origin of minera abls me . .| their institutions and securing the blessings of good vernment i a a 
who volunteered to undertake some of the mos! valuable of those reports which | has brought prominently forwar referred to the happy relations now subsisting between Scotland and Eng'and, # 
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different from the fierce contests which in former times made the Border the | deeply laments this calamity. The falsehood of these attacks all shall be made 


scene of almost constant bloodshed— 

« On this spot, which has heretofore been the scene of deadly feuds and strifes 
—on this spot, on which our ancestors met in morta! combat—I, an Englishman, 
from the other side of the Border, have been received with shouts of congratu- 
jation, as the friend of Scotland, and as an bumble instrument, in the hands of 
Divine Providence, to secure to a people who, by their loyalty and patriotism, 
their love of liberty, their orderly obedience to the authority of government and | 
the power of the law. have shown huw well they have deserved the blessing 
«hich has been secured to them. Henceforward I trust there will never be any 
rivalry between the two people, connected as they are by mutual interests. | | 
say, | trust that there will never be any rivalry, but that general wish which | 
should induce those to seek and to promote the rights of others, as the best secu- | 
nty of theirown. Thank God, the miserable distresses of that dark period, to 
which I have alluded, have ceased—that dark period, when the holier influence 
of religion was unable to quel! the passions—when the charities of human life 
were little cultivated. A happier eraof complete unions has now arrived; and 
] trust that nothing shall ever happen to alter this happy state of things—that | 
no unprincipled, ambitious statesman shall ever arise, who shall induce the peo- 
ple to depart from that prudent course which this country has been wont to 
pursue,—a course dictated by duty,—and which is, to seek, by all legitimate, and 
constitutional means, the promotion of useful reform.” 

At the conclusion of nis speech, during which he was repeatedly and warmly | 
cheered, Earl Grey descended from the balcony, and joining Lady Grey in the 
carriage, proceeded on his journey through Kelso, to Fleurs (the seat of the | 
Duke of Roxburghe), which he reached about five in the afternoon, and where | 
he passed the night. | 

The next day, a procession from Kelso, which rather resembled a Border | 
gathering than a formal train, conducted his Lordship to a balcony fitted up for | 
his reception in the market-place. There was a numerous assembly of the 
neighbouring gentry; and the square of the market-place was completely filled | 
with a cheering and joyous throng. Addresses were presented by deputations 
of the inhabitants of Kelso, Jedburgh, Hawick, Selkirk, and Melrose, with | 
several from Ancram and other parishes. ‘The crowd were a little impatient | 
while these addresses were in course of reading; but gave all their attention to 
Ear! Grey, who spoke with his usual dignity and eloquence. He mentioned his 
former efforts in the cause of Reform, when Mr. Pitt and other able statesmen | 
vefriended, though, alarmed by the excesses of the French Revolutionists, they | 
subsequently opposed it. In 1792, however, notwithstanding the discouraging | 
prospects of the cause, he brought it before Parliament; and again in 1798, | 
when he was aided by (among others) the Duke of Roxburghe. He had lived | 
to see that cause triumphant; and he felt every reliance on the good sense and | 
right feeling of his fellow countrymen, and that they would not abuse the power | 
which he had been instrumental in putting in their hands. After alluding to 
some of the measures of his Administration, especially the emancipation of the 
Nogroes (having, as successor of Mr. Fox in 1806, aided in putting an end to the 
Slave-trade), Earl Grey again referred to the contrast which the scene of bis 
reception afforded to the bloody outrages which in ancient times disgraced the 
Borders. He concluded by thanking the numerous assembly for their gratifying 
expression of kindness and good-will to himself. 








__ She Avion. 





to believe in a very short time ; except perhaps one or two contemptible indivi- 
duals; but although they may not be made to believe, they may be made to 
feel, and their conduct held up to the view of a discerning country.” 

Lord Broogham proceeded next to Brechin Castle, the seat of Lord Pan- 
more ; having received several addresses on his road. While at Brechin, he 
attended a numerous meeting held in the church. A platform was erected be- 
fore the pulpit ; where the freedom of both Brechin and Arbroath was present- 
ed to him, with an address approving of bis pablic conduct; which drew forth 
a reply very similar to his speech at Inverness. He said, that having traversed 
Scotland from North to South, he had found but one fecling to prevail,—that of 
sincere attachment to his Majesty and his Ministers; at the same time, express- 
ing his belief that the kind reception he had met with at Brechin, ** was not fo 
be attributed to their respect for himself, but to their feeling towards their 
worthy neighbour, the long-tried friend of civil and religious liberty, Lord Pan- 
mure.”’ Inthe evening, Lord Panmure entertained a large party at dinner ; the 
tarl of Camperdown and Lord Advocate Murray being among the guests 

The next place of importance which the Chancellor visited, was Dundee ; 
which he reached on Friday the 11th. Preparations had been made to give him 
a public reception. The Town-Council voted him the freedom of the borough 
and the Guildry of their incorporation. The Provost, Magistrates, and Dean of 


| Guild, accompanied by Lord Camperdown, met the Chancellor on the eastern 


boundary of the royalty, and escorted him first to the Town-hall, and then to 


| the Steeple Church in Dundee, where the addresses were read, and the ceremo- 


nial of presenting him with the freedom of the borough and the guild gone 
through. The Nine Trades also presented an address through their Convener 

Lord Brougham then addressed the assembly. After stating that nothing had 
ever afforded him greater gratification than the reception he had met with at 


Dundee (which he ascribed to the dutiful loyalty of the inhabitants to their King, | 


and not to any merits of his own), be went on to remark upon the importance of 
the support of the people at large to measures of improvement, and alluded to 
the apprehension that the privileged orders would oppose such measures, and 
Strive to stem the current. 

‘In my opinion, the privileged classes would deserve a place in Bedlam if 
they were to wish to oppose it; or, were they to dream that they cou/d stem it, | 
were they to try it, they would show themselves to be out of their sound senses ; 
but, even to wish to stem it if they could, would be to exhibit themselves as fit 
only fora place in Bedlam. [Great laughter.] Why, the improvement of 
mankind and the diffusion of useful knowledge are. of all the securities that 
the wit of man could devise or the bounty of Providence could confer, the 
best security for property, for all that we hold precious in our institutions, for 
the peace, and tranquillity, and stability, and good order of the country.” 

He was, however, by no means blind to the lamentable defects of the House 
of Lords— 

“T have not sat for four years in that House, to be imperfectly acquainted with | 
them; and I can state without hesitation that those defects have arisen from 
ignorance and the want of ‘ the diffusion of knowledge’ amongst them. [Cheers 
and laughter.] But the defects may likewise be attributed, in a great number of | 
instances, to a natural feeling inberent in human nature; and really, under all 


bit 


circumstances, I can scarcely blame them: for deep apprehension, under the 


The scene at Kelso must have been very striking. There were numbers of | decided change which has taken place in the political aspect of this country, and | 
carriages, chaisesand carts of all descriptions, bands of music, flags that waved | the transferrring into other and liberal hands the prerogatives which used for- 


at Bannockburn, Fiodden, and Killiecrankie, with fifty or sixty others belonging | merly to be confined within very narrow limits—such as those brought about by apprehend that the downward course of his popularity will be sudden and rapid 


to the neighbouring towns and villages, the inhabitants of which poured forth 
from all directions into the spacious market-place. The cheers from the as- 


the Reform in Parliament, and in the Scottish Borough Reform Act, and the 
approaching reform in the municipal institutions of England—lI really don't 


sembled multitude were frequent, loud, and hearty, at every pause in Earl Grey's | wonder at them—I would not like it myself. [Continued lavughter.} But I | 
speech. The Kelso Chronicle, from which the above account is abridged, cal- | must nevertheless say, that it is very childish and foolish to assert that no House 


culates that at least ten thousand persons were present. 


left Fleurs for Oxenford, the seat of Sir John Dalrymple. 
large escort of the neighbouring gentry, in carriages and on horseback, met the 
travellers, and conducted them to the castle; a band of music playing all the 


. ? x : | of Lords should exist. It is just the same thing as saying that there is no occa- 
On Saturday, Earl Grey, accompanied by the Countess and Lady Georgiana, | sion for a corrective to the errors of haste and oversight, which the best Repre- 


At Blackshields, a | sentatives of the People can by no means avoid in their acts of legislation. ‘The 


existence of a House of Peers is thus of essential importance asa Court of Re- 


way. Immediately after his arrival, Lord Grey appeared on the roof of the | surely in time reach its members, in the same way as a similar advantage has 


porch ; where an address was presented to him by the Reverend Mr. Elliot; 
and to which, of course, a suitable reply was returned. 





Having accompanied Earl Grey to Oxenford, we leave him there, enjoying the 
repose of the Sabbath, till we bring up Lord Brougham, whom we left last week 
at Inverness. While Lord Grey was travelling from the South towards Edin- 
burgh, Lord Brougham—eager to snatch some of his well-earned laurels from 


the late Premier—was moving upon the capital from the North. He left Inver- | 


ness on the morning of the 4th instant, for Dingwall, on his way to Dunrobin 
Castle, the seat of the Duke of Sutherland. On his entrance into Dingwall, 
he was met by a procession, headed by the Provost, magistrates, clergymen, and 


reached, and is in progress of reaching, the other members of the community.” 
[Cheering and laughter. } 

The meeting then broke up; and Lord Brougham had scarcely made his bow, 
when, says the Dundee Advertiser he flew like an arrow to the door, and down 


| Union Street to the steam-boat, before one third of the assembly had left the 


church. 

He arrived on Saturday at Edinburgh; and in the afternoon attended a meet- 
ing of the learned suciety then sitting. He spent Sunday at Oxenford ; where 
Earl Grey, as we have already stated, was the honoured guest of Sir John Dal- 


| rymple. 


the Sheriff of Ross and Cromarty. An address with the freedom of the Burgh j 
was presented to his Lordship ; who, after acknowledging the honour, and pay- : 


— 
LATEST NEWS. 
London, Sept. 22.—We have received the Paris journals of Friday and Satur- 


ing sume compliments to the Sheriff," one of his old and intimate friends— | day 20th, and those of the South of France to the 17th instant inclusive. The 


worthy, Lord Brougham said, of a much higher office than the Shrievalty, to 
which he bad been too Jately promuted—proceeded to Dunrobin Castle. While 
at Dunrobin, addresses from the Northern Burghs, including Wick, Dornock, 
Tain, and Cromarty, were presentedto him. In reply, the Chancellor referred 
to the hearty support he had given to Burgh Reform, and expressed his own de- 
termination an“ that of his colleagues to proceed with deliberate caution ina 
course of improvement. 

After leaving Dunrobin on Tuesday the 9th, he passed through Forres, 
where the civic authorities, Trades, &c , received him with due form, and pre- 
sented him with an address. He then went to Elgin, where, in pursuance of an 
arrangement made with him while at Dunrobin, he was expected to spend some 
hours. So great, however, was his haste to proceed on his journey, that he had 
scarcely patience to wait while an address was readto him. He did not enter 
into conversation with any of the gentlemen around him; refused to partake of 
the collation prepared for him, though a large party anxiously desired it; but 
having taken a glass of wine and a fig, hurried into his carriage in the most in- 
sulting manner, amidst the jeers and hisses of the crowd, and cries of ‘* You're 
ashabby fellow.” These facts we derive from the Elgin Courier; a Tory 
journal, we suppose. 

On Wednesday, Lord Brougham arrived at Aberdeen, accompanied by Mr. 


Bannerman. The magistrates went out in procession to mect him, and escorted | 


) Carlists, however defeated, seem to have redoubled their efforts, their audacity 


|and courage. Whilst Zumalacarreguy is fighting, not without some success, 
| upon the Ebro, insurgent bands are attacking Elisondo, near the French Fron- 
tier. Bilboa, too, is threatened ; whilst a body, considerable enough to resist 
| the chief army of the Royalists, offer battle in central Biscay. This is little 
' satisfactory ; whilst amidst the multiplicity of engagements and accounts, inevi- 
table confusion arises. Letters from Madrid, of the 12th, announce that the 
| Declaration of Rights had passed the Chamber of Procuradores. 
The following news is from the Bayonne Sentinelle of the 16th :— 
“We have just received positive information that a serious action has taken 
| place between Mondragon and Ochandiano. Generals Rodil, Cordova, and 
Angelo, and El Pastor were in the field from the commencement of the ac- 
tion, and commanded the Queen’s troops. The conflict was terrible: the Car- 
lists left 600 men dead on the field. Several mules with their burdens fell into 
the hands of the Queen’s forces, Generals Rodil and Ei Pastor put to flight 
the 4th and 6th battalions of the insurgents of the Bastan, Navarre. Guibelaide 
and Gupascoa. Zumalacarreguy hed called upon the town of Etchalar to fur- 
nish him with 2000 rations of bread, wine and meat, which he was to go for 
| yesterday. The authorities of Guipuscoa have complained to the government 
| that General Rodil exercised unreasonable vexations producing no benefit to 
the cause. The General in return has exiled the authors of this remonstrance. 
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at length determined to respect those contracted by their own body from 1820 
to 1823, and to reject those made by the King, particularly these known as the 
| Gaebbard and Agnado joans. This circumstance has produced great consterna- 
tion at Paris, where they wore chiefly taken up shortly after the invasion 
of Spain by the Duke d'Angouleme in 1823 It is said that Lous Philippe isa 
| holder of some of this stock—and the London papers therefore hint, that it was 
injudicious in Spain to attempt to sour the temper of her friend, the Citizen- 
King. by a m@&sure so unpalatable to the reputed money-loving monarch 
From the seat of war the accounts remain unchanged—the most bloody and 
devastating WF is going on ; burping monasteries, devastating church property, 
| and priest Auniimg, seem to be the favourite amusements of Rodil’s troops. it 
is high time the command of the Queen's army was taken from this man, if the 
| liberal party value the reputation of their cause, or re spect the commonest feel 
ings of humanity 
The last accounts from Portugal left Dom Pedro dangerously ill with a drop- 
| sical affection. The affairs of ine 


j 


country, however, seem to be going on weil. 
The journey of Ear! Grey to Scotland, as well as that of the Lord Chancellor, 
has been almost & triomph. Honours without number, have been showered on 
the heads of the two patriots. The dinner at Edinburgh, was vo doubt a 
| splendid affair, yet the company were perhaps more remarkable for numbers, 
| than for the high birth and rank of the individuals composing it; very few of the 
| great Scotch families were represented, and only one, we believe, of the sixteen 
| Scotch parliamentary peers, was present 


Some marvel, too, was excited in 
consequence of the Duke of Hamilton refusing to preside, owing to sudden indis- 
| position. We know nothing of this point but what we gather from the papers; it 
| however would seem to prove ove thing, namely, that the leading aristocracy 
of Scotland are not, even yer, Mevoted admirers of Earl Grey and his reforming 
| policy. Reform, however, wil! gb on, we are assured, not only by his Lordship, but 
by Lord Brougham also. Lord Durham distinctly declared, that even the present 
Ministry would not go fast enough for him. Under these circumstances, we 
think that England has not yet seen the end of her troubles, for so long as she 
is agitated by those questions, and projects of innovation which run counter to 
the feelings and views of so large a portion of influential people as absented 
themselves from the Edinburgh dinner, so long will the country be torn to pieces 
by internal diseord. The Lord Chancellor does seemed inclined, if we may rely 
on his professions and declarations, to use the dreg chain a little, and possibly, 
by-and-by, to bring up at some safe anchorage. But will he be allowed to do 
this’ We have ou doubts, and the proceedings at Edinburgh tend in no way 
to lessen them. Able and clever as the Lord Chancellor is, he cannot with- 
stand the torrent that will set in upon him. His popularity is already upon the 
decline ; and why! because he has shown a disposition to check and regulate 
the velocity of the popular movement. From being heretofore the idol of the peo- 
ple, he is now assailed in many quarters by the coarsest abuse, which leads us to 


This will be an impressive lesson to politicians, and will furnish another indubi- 
table proof of the fleeting nature of popular applause 

Edinburgh, during the same month (September), bas been honoured and en 
livened by the meeting of the great British Association Society. We have given 
a few of the particulars; but the proceedings are altogether too copious for 


| ourcolumns. Amongst the number of men of talent and foreigners of learning 
| 
view ; and, while we admit its many defects, the ‘ diffusion of knowledge’ will | 


The neat 
meeting of this admirable institution will take place at Dublin in the month of 

' August, 1835. —_— 

| Mr. Mathews, on Monday, performed the much talked-of piece the “ Trip to 

| America,” which he did with perfect and gratifying success to a full and highly 


present, were two gentlemen from Boston, in the United States 


respectable audience. Previously to opening the Budget, he addressed the 
| house to the following effect :-— 
| Ladies and Gentlemen,—The moment, long promised to myself, is arrived, 
| and I am about to place before you, in my entertainment called the “ Trip to 
| America” in 1823, the very bead and front of my (supposed) offence, when | 
| presumed to use this country, as I have so many others, for the purposes of good 
| humoured mirth and amusement 
| It has been insinuated, maliciously I will say, that I have, in this instance, 
| misemployed my humble talents in misrepresenting and abusing a country, which, 
in fact, I quitted with the warmest feelings of esteem and gratitude. This 
evening's trial, | hope, will release me from the charge, and, as I shall in my 
performance nothing extenuate, nor set down aught un-said in England eleven 
years ago, (when first this entertainment was given to the public.) I trust your 
\candour will give me a patient judgment, and from the context form your 
| decision. 
For a period of fifteen years, during which time these peculiar performances 
| have been before the public, I never recollect (except in this instance) having 
| been charged with using my small powers in purposes of mere ridicule, or per 
| sonal pique —My arm has been to please ,;—my mterest, had my disposition been 
| otherwise, prompted me to avoid giving offence and making enemies. My 
| sketches are strictly those of manners ; and as amusement is positively required 
of me, I naturally and necessarily seize upon those promimences of character 
| most likely to afford it. In my several delineations of the English, Scotch, 
Irish, Welsh. and French, | have unhesitotingly delivered to them, opon ther 
| own ground, their respective peculiarities and manners, and have never, ina 
| single instance. given them offence. As I dealt with them, so I dealt with 
America ;—what I found a source of innocent amosement I certainly made use 
| of, but L never intentionally, or with knowledge, touched upon individual feelings 
| with ill-neture, or a desire to wound ;—and, least of all, could I deliberately put 
forth any matter so grossly contradictory to my known sentiments of America, 
| as that insinuated by persons evidently as indispused to truth, as (in this par- 








. ; . 
him to the Town-hall, where the freedom of the city was presented, with an | In the small town of Ariscun, twelve houses and the convent were marked to | ticular case) they were ignorant of it, 


appropriate address, from the Lord Provost. Lord Brougham descanted on 


Burgh Reform, and so forth. After leaving the ‘Town-hal!, he proceeded to the | 


Court-house, to receive addresses from the Society of Advocates, and the Prin- 
cipal and Professor of King’s College (who presented him with the diploma of 
Doctor of Laws); also from the heads of Marischal College, the civil authori- 
ties of Kintore, and Old Aberdeen. In reply to the address from Marischal 
College, Lord Brougham especially referred to the establishment of London 
University, which he claimed to have founded with the assistance of Thomas 
Campbell. 

In the evening, a dinner was given to Lord Brougham in the County Rooms, 
attended by 360 gentlemen. After the usuai preliminary toasts, Provost Blakie, 
the Chairman, proposed the health of “‘the Lord Brougham and Vaux.” 

Lord Brougham spoke, and went into a defence of what he had said on a 
former occasion, respecting the injurious proceedings of the reformed House of 
Commons, in course of which he explained according to the most approved par- 
liamentary fashion ; he then spoke of the Warwick disfranchising bill, and de- 
fended his conduct on that occasion. He concluded thus :-— 

“My principles remain the same as they have been since thirty years ago, 
when | first offered an opinion upon any political measure, and took a share in 
public life ; and when I shall find cause, from conscientious reasons, to alter my 
Opinions in any particular vpon public questions—when J cease to love my coun- 
try—when I become the advocate of wholesale, rash, and unwholesome innova- 
ton and change—then, and not till then, shall I depart from that path which I 
have always trodden, or depart from opinions which, every day I live, every hour 
I breathe, every thing I see, every thing I hear, every thing I feel, convince me 
are sound and rational, and must prevail.” 

Earl Grey's health was proposed ; and Lord Brougham again rose to return 
thanks, He spokeas follows— 

“ Although no longer in direct connexion with that distinguished nobleman as 
member of his Majesty's Government, yet, in the spirit of one of his warmest 
admirers, and seeing thatl shall have soon an opportunity of meeting him and 
Ceclaring to him the manner in which you have mentioned his name, and along 
with all his Majesty's subjects manifested your love to and veneration for that 
great and distinguished man. I cannot remain silent or avoid acknowledging 
the toast. You will be all aware of the absurd and stupid and indefensible 
attacks which, in connexion with that Minister's resignation, have been shower- 
ed against me: not one word of which is true ordeserved. But (said the Lord 
Chancellor in an impassioned manner) a day of retribution is at hand—it ap- 
proaches. I have allowed persons to go on; they have gone on—the net is 
enclosed around them, and they shall soon be held up to ridicule and to scorn— 
ay, and to punishment. [Continned cheers ] It migtt have happened, that for 
some purpose or other, say of a public nature, or for some purpose which honestly 
might have rendered me anxious that that wish should be realized.—I say it 


might have happened that I might have wished the retizement of Earl Grey ; bot! 


if that had been the case, how should and how would | have acted’? I would 
have first told Earl Grey himself. secondly my Sovereign, and thirdly the Par- 
ament. But I had no such wish, I had no such desire ; nor did any motive 
present itself to me to wish for his retirement - and I am one who jaments, 


—- 


* Mr. Jardine. t very lately (if he is etill) one of the sta anal @ 


| be burnt.” 


not only the castle of the Duke of Granada, but also a convent of monks 
From Marquina the Pretender took his course towards Aribita, closely pur- 


sued by Espartero and Rodil. The latter had at his head quarters the Dutchess | 


of Granada, whose estates had been consumed by fire. The wives of Eraso, of 

| Marechalar, and of de Rico, all of whom have a command in the Carlist army, 
| have been carried away from Valcarlos by Zugarramurdi, commandant of the 
| garrison of Elisondo. ‘These ladies have been comducted to the latter town, and 
are closely watched. Their husbands have been apprised that they are consi- 
dered as hostages. Persous of distinction in Pampeluna, whose political opinions 
were suspicious, were ordered to quit the town: among the number are the 
canons and others belonging to the monastic orders, the Count de Guendulein, 
the Marquess d’Hio, M. de Bersilia, Baron da Biqueval. The emigration to 
France continues more than ever. On the 14th the number of refugees from 
Bilboa, was 100. ‘The three provinces will soon be deserted. Report states 
| that a new party had started up in Spain whose object is to put Don Francisco 
de Pavlaon the throne; they are Unkra Liberals. It is said that money is al- 
ready in circulatiun with the effigy of Don Francisco. 

It was understood that Sir Charles Grant was about to be appointed Govenor 
General of India, in the place of Lord William Bentinck. 

Sir John Leach, Master of the Rolls—an important judical office in England, 
} and Mr. David Scott, Professor of the University of St. Andrews in Scotland, 
| have recently died 
| Inthe British Stocks there has been but little animation. Consols for money 

have been 90 1-2 5-8, and for account 9 3-4 5-8, all day. 


Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 74 a— per cent. prem, 


GENS ADIBLON. 
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By the Independence, from Liverpool, we are in possession of London papers 
to 23d of September. 

The intelligence from Madrid becomes daily more important. The ministry 
of Martinez de la Rosa, which attempted to establish a Juste Milicu system, 
has been repeatedly defeated in the Cortes, and it is supposed that he must ul- 
timately give way, and make room for a still more liberal party. Arguellas and 
his friends will probably, ere long, be placed at the head of the nation—these, 
in time, will be replaced by another party, advanced a step farther, and ultimate 
anarchy and discord wil! ensue. The Carlists are not to be subdued—Biscay is in 
fact becoming a second La Vendee, and who is hardy enough to say where mat- 


ters may end, or that the scenes of the French revolation will not be acted over 
again in Spain What a legacy did Ferdinand leave to his country, by the 
arbitrary act of altering the succession, and robbing his brother of his birthright? 

The sulyect of the loans has been repeatedly discussed, and the Cortes have 


Aspeltia having pronounced itself in favour of Don Carlos, Rodil burned there | 


| Ladies and Gentlernen,—I will briefly add, that my reliance is on your kind 
and patiest bearing, and at the most, of J offend, that you will believe 1 do it 
unconserously. 

The performance proceeded with general approbation, and at its conclusion 
all present were fully satisfied that the nature of the piece had been misrepre- 
sented, aod that it really contained nothing whatever offensive to the American 
people. Mr. Mathews then addressed the house, and said— 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen, I have redeemed my pledge—I assured you I would 
deliver the Entertainment called the ‘Trip to America, verbatim et literstiz. 
! solemnly declare I have not omitted one line, excepting description of localities 
—soch asthe distances between one city and another, &e.—which would have 
oceupiedtime without being amusing. I made use accidently of the expres- 
sion, * [will put myself on my Trial.’ I have been fairly jadged. Now, Gen- 
tlemen of the Jury, what say you, * Guilty or not Guilty’ of having libelled or 
ridiculed you!” “ Not Guilty,” shouted the whole of the Pit—and Mr. Mathews 
withdrew, amidst cheers from all parts of the house. 

Mr. Sheridan Knowles made his first appearance on the Philadelphia boards 

on Monéay, in the character of Virginius—it was most successful. The 
Pennsylaman says :— . 
| His reception was one ereditable to the feelings of Philade!phians, and 
| well deserved by the object of it. On bis appearance, peal after peal of the 

most enthusiastic appl broke forth, and it was not until after several inter- 
rupted attempts to proceed with the piece, that Mr. Knowles was enabled to make 
himeelf seard. He visibly affected with the cordiality of bis welcome, and 
acknowledged it in a manner that evinced how deeply it had touched him. 

We regret to state that Mrs. Austin, who bas with so much credit to herself 
and satisaction to the public, filled the situation of prima donna in English 
Opera for the last six years, returns to England in the Spring. Our authority is 
good forstating that she will play farewell engagements in the principal northero 
cities previous to her departure, and of course in New York. This lady will 
long be remembered among vs ; gifted with a fine persom, and an extensive 
voice, in which there is not one faulty note throughout the whole range, the 
charactess of Cinderella, Mandane, and Ariel, must long miss such a representa- 
tive. ‘The Philadelphia and Baltimore papers state that Mrs. Austin bas never 
appeared so brilliantly on their respective stages as this eonsen ; in short, she 
| quite us when her voeal and histrionic fame seem to be arrived at perfection. 
| ‘The Oratorio, entitled the “ Judgment of Solomon,” selected from the works 
of old Handel, will be performed for the first time im this city, by the New York 
| Sacred Music Society, during the present month. Report speaks highly 
of the beauty of the music -—Mirs. Austia leads the principal soprano business, 
land Mr. Reynoldson, we bear, is engaged 2 principal bass 
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ST. 
From the Journal of a recent French Traveller 
The city of St. Petersburgh, the Empress of the North, enveloped in snow 


asin a mantle of ermine, sits majestically enthroned on the two banks of the | 
Neva. If the traveller has to choose between a visit to Moscow, or St. Peters- 
burgh, I recommend him by all means to decide in favour of the \atter. 

Those who arrive by the way of Narva, may take @ peep en passant. at the 
castle of Stresoaia, which belonged to the Grand Duke Constantne. Not far 
from it stands a magnificent convent of monks. On the right, ate visible nom- 
berless beautiful country houses, and on the left majestically extends the gulf of 
Cronstadt ‘ 

St Petersborgh is thickly studded with churches, which jn their turn are 
studded with spires and steeples. ‘I'he long gilt spire of the Admiralty, glitters 
in the sun like the lance of an ancieut knight. The buildings in St. Peters- 
borgh have all a reddish tinge, which at first sight, has a very strange effect. 
The Neva intersects the city from one extremity to the other, and forms several 
little islands at its mouth. The quays, a8 well as the basement wal!s of the 
Palaces on each side of the river, are of granite. Indeed in all the stractures 
of St. Petersborgh, granite is the prominent material -—everything seems to be 
marked by the strong hand of the founder. The equestrian statue of the 
Romules of the North, stands in the vast square which bears his name. It is 
represented in the attitude in which he stood when he bleased his people as he 
passed through the Imperial city. The bear skin which serves 4s his horse 
cloth is the symbo! of the barbarism in which Russia was plunged at the com- 
mencement of the great reign; and the rock which the horse is climbing is | 
emblematic of the obstacles surmounted by the Czar. This statue is the work | 
of Falconnet, but it is said that bis mistress, Madile Collot, herself sculptured | 
the head of Peter. It is admirably executed, and a perfect likeness 

The shade of Peter the Great seems to pursue one incessantly in St. Peters- 
burgh. It adorns every public building. every quay, and every square A great 
monarch never foreakes his people or bis dominions. The Parisians daily 
salute on the Pont-Neuf and the Place Venddme, the figures of Henry IV. and 
Bonaparte; and there are two names which the Russians never pronounce 
without a feeling of veneration :—Peter and Catherine 

About the beginning of the last century, one cold night in January, a man 
wrapped in a large bear's skin seated himself beneath one of the bastions of the 
fortress, then bui'ding on the island of Petersburgh. 

With an air of melancholy abstraction, he gazed on the banks of the river. 
Flocks of rein deer were slaking their thirst in the cold waves of the Neva, vul- | 
tures and black eagles were hovering in the air; and at intervals the sharp cry 
of the lynx mingled its discordant harmony with the deep howling of the wintry 
wind. The man sat on the stone of the bastion, absorbed in profound contem- | 
plation. Uneasy thoughts seemed to burthen his mind. He looked as if com- | 
plaining to some genius of the North, or perhaps to the silvery moon which dif- 
fused her rays through the forest of fir trees 

** What have I undertaken!” he exclaimed. ‘ To drain these marshes, . . . 
to dam up this river. . . to fertilize this desert! The rigour of the climate and 
the disorders incidental to it, are killing my companions; and I am myself il! 
and exhausted. Yesterday wheu felling some wood, I felt that | worked feebly 
and slowly I shall never build my city, unless St. Andrew or St. Michael 
come to my aid.” 

He ceased to speak, and despundingly rested his head on his hand. 
moment several workmen stepped up to bim, and said : 

« There is 4 great swell of the Neva to-night, and all the piles which we had 
driven in at the point of the Island, are washed away.’ ‘The only answer was a 
deep sigh from him to whom this information was addressed. 

In a short time two couriers arrived. They announced that some Swedish 
vessels had landed troops on the coasts of the Gulf of Finland, and that Charles 
XII. was resuming hostilities. Then a venerable old man approached, and 
made this prediction :—* In the forest of fir trees, on the left bank of the river, 
there is a vast marsh, from whose bed such pestilential vapours are exhaled, that 
all perish who remaina few hours near it. We shal! all meet the same fate, if 
we attempt to drain it.” 

The man enveloped in the bear's skin listened to all thisin silence. His eyes 
were cast down, and his arms crossed over his bosom. At that moment his 
persevering determination seemed about to yield to insurmountable obstacles, 
when suddenly a rich purple tinge suddenly overspread the horizon ; rays of bright 
red appeared in the east, and spread their luminous reflection over the surface 
of the water; and vet the sun had set only two hours before. 

“Ah! exelaimed the Czar, (for the man in the bear's skin was no other than 
Peter the Great) * God is for us !'"—He hastily summoned his companions and 
pointed to the brilliant meteor which was rising like the sun. ‘ God is for us!’ 
he said, ‘ and we will build our northern capital '’ 

The presage sent by St. Michael and St. Andrew was an Aurora Borealis 
‘The Czar and his fellow labourers resumed their work, and the desert now con- 
tains a population of four hundred thousand souls. 

The Russians in St. Petersburg may be said to be nearly what the French are 
in Paris ;—that is they are distinguished by an elegance of language and a re- 
finement of manner almost unknown in other nations. In Russia, as in every 
other country in the world, the aristocracy engroases to itself the large share of 
pleasure and luxury. Between the nobie and the serf no intermediate class is 
recognizable. The Emperor's court may be compared to a brilliant camp in the 
midst of the city. The splendid aniforms which grace the parties given at the 
winter palace are perfectly dazzling. 
cope et lepée. The autocrat Czar is the centre of the government; the sun 
which diffuses its influence on all. He is a colossal power in which every mi- 
nor despotism is absorbed. The Emperor is very accessible to his subjects ; 
this is universally acknowledged. He frequently goes out on foot unattended 
and without any badge of distinction. 

The Emperor Nicholas is one of the finest looking men in his dominions. He 
has the character of being very magnanimous; and the following trait certainly 
indicates greatness of mind as well as benevolence of heart. Whenthe cholera 
made its appearance in Moscow, the Czar was the first person in Sr. Petersburgh 
who was made acquainted with the fact. He mentioned confidently to one of 
his valets-de-chamére his intention of departing for Moscow on the following 
night. At the appoimted hour, a travelling carriage was in readiness for the 
Emperor, ata private gate of the palace. But unfortunately the ralet-de-chambre 
had a mistress, a female inthe service of the Empress. The secret was not 
kept, and when the Emperor was passing through one of the apartments of the 
palace, on his way to the carriage, his children and the Czarina threw themselves 
at his feet, and with tears and embraces implored bim to relinquish the intended 
journey. The Emperor in his turn embraced them affectionately, and turning 
to the Empress said, in a kind and jesting tone, ** Now let me pass on,—I have 
other children in Moscow whom I wish to see."—He set off, and did not leave 
Moscow till the cholera had ceased its ravages. 

. The ladies of St. Petersburgh, like those of Paris, are devout worshippers of 
Fashion. ‘They have a most decided taste for pleasure ; but, with great vivacity 
of spirits, they combine a certain seriousness of mind, which imparts irresisti- 
ble charms to their conversation and manners. ‘They are not under the influence 
of those powerful feelings which sway the minds of the females of the svuth. 
They are gentle and placid; they love with reflection, and if misfortune should 
intervene, with resignation. A Spanish or Italian female poisons a faithless 
lover: the fair Russian is content to suffer silently, and if possible to forget 
him. In all that regards elegance of manners and cultivation of mind, the Rus- 
sian ladies are equal to those of any country in Europe. 

If science and art have not hitherto flourished in the great northern capital, 
it has not been the fault of the Emperors. Few cities pusséss so many acade- 
miesas St. Petersburgh. Peter the Great founded these academies, and his 
successors have liberally supported them. ‘They are open to receive and foster 
talent. Russian genius, which has so long lain torpid, may perhaps kindle into a 
flame, as Hecla burns beneath the snow. The genius of poetry already hovers 
over the city of the Czars, and it is gratifying to observe that the Emperor mani- 


fests a praiseworthy anxiety to encourage the cultivation of literature among his 
subjects. 


At that 


——— = 


MUSIC. 
Beethowen’s Prano forte Works. Edited by J. Moscheles. Complete Edition, 

Nos. I. and II 
Messrs. Cramer and Co. have undertaken a work which is likely to eclipse 
the labours of all competitors for public favour in this age of libraries. From 
the specimen numbers—viz., the sonata in C minor, Op. 13 (commonly called 
the “ Sonata Pathetique”), and that in A flat, Op. 26, containing the immortal 
o Marcia funebre sulla morte d'un Eroe,” we feel justified in asserting that if 
the edition proceed with equal beatness, clearness, and elegance, in the engraving 
and general getting up, equal correctness in the plates, aud equal jedgment in 
what is technically called the laying out of the work. no country wil! have to 
boast so admirable an edition of Beethoven as England. It is impossible to help 
feeling national in contemplating an enterprise of this ki 
public will in some sort share in the honours of the work, they are bound to ren- 

der it prosperous by giving it their Support, heart and hand 


We will not pay our readers the il! compliment of thinking it necessary at this | 


time of day to expound unto them wherein lie the principal merits of Beethoven's 
pisnoforte ‘music. If they have heard an adagw, au air with variations, or 
even a little minvet and trio picked up at random from among any of the com- 
positions of Beethoven, they will have had motive enough to procure al! 


all that 
they can of that author, without waiting for further recommendation. Of this 


character of exalted genius are the writings of Beethoven for the pianoforte al- | 


most throughout —lapses of mind and spots in which the « good Home: 





| upon it 


They are born, asthe French say, avec la | 


nd, and as our musical | 


seems | 


_Sge Alvion. 


to nod,” are rarely, if ever, found in them. They are not a collection of piano- | 
forte pieces according to the modern notions, which make the display of an 
elastic, agile finger, the grand desideratum in a composition, but 4 series of | 


EE 





finished musical designs, exhibiting all the poetry of the art, and demanding of | 


the performer a style of the last refinement, and intellectual us wel! as mechani- 

ca) vigour. | 
A bravura rondo, by Pixis or Herz, may show the finished artist ; but the | 

sonata of Beethoven or Mozart will display the accomplished musician. Neither | 


of these master-minds were able to control their fancy within the narrow limits | 


and ordinary conventions of pianoforte writing, and each has, in his own pecu- 
liar way, turned the instrument into an orchestra We hear horn and bassoon 
effects, and all the varied coptrasts of a full band, shadowed forth by the piano- 
forte ; and through the same medium recognise the majestic harmonies and clear 
parts of the musician accustomed to think in score. The germ of thought which 
has afterwards expanded in the symphony, the opera, or the oratorio, may often 
be traced in the sonata or the fantasia. Mozart's pianoforte works are full of 
ideas which he has elsewhere developed, and contain indications of many of the 
happiest thoughts in Don Juan, Figaro, &c. 

Both the great composers, Mozart and Beethoven, who were also finished ar- 


| tists, have given in their pianoforte music a peculiar license to the fancy 


That of Beethoven, in an especial manner, marks the mad, and the restiessly 
inventive character of his genius. What freedom reigns throughout his sonatas ! 
What variety of form—what romantic and exquisite melodies—what flowers of 
science! ‘There is an ardency, a fire of invention, about them (belonging only 
to the Dri majorum zgentium) which at times communicates something of sublimity 
even to the pianoforte. In proportion as the performer catches the spirit of his 
author, and becomes inspired with his enthusiasm, does he develope the capa- 
bility of his own musical nature. From this cause nothing can be better suited 
to finish the taste or cultivate the fancy of the student. 

One of the sonatas before us has already, Ly the strength of its intrinsic 
beauty, found a way into the collection of every pianoforte player; and, per- 
haps, no work gives a more lively impression of the obligations of succeeding 


| writers to the founder of the modern school, than Beethoven's Op. 26. An 


andaniec, with five exquisite variations, a scherzo, a trio, a4 funeral march in A 
flat minor, and a finale, complete the movements of this sonata Instead of the 
old form of the allegro, the andante or adagto, aud the rondo, which in some 


| sort compelled ideas into the accustomed tracks, we have here an entire novelty 


of plan. The design seems more like what a great composer would strike out 
extemporaneously at the piano than any regular composition—yet it has passed 
intoa model. The variations, a branch of composition which, with ordinary 
composers, is usually a ‘ fool's paradise,” present, in this instance, an unrivalled 
example of the amplification and refinement of one original thought. Here was 
Beethoven's great strength—one idea was in his mind connected with others 
which seem to extend onwards to infinity. He never, like a common musician, 
expends himself on bis first thought—a barrenness out of which has arisen the 
preference of hearers for the simplicity of an art to any variations constructed 
Common-place variations are the vilest of all vile things—the labour 
of a mind already exhausted, and trying to accomplish more than it can; conse- 
| quently the longer and more desperate its attempts, the farther its departure 
| from beauty. Fine variations are, however, marks of a very high invention, and 
| this will be easily believed when it is remembered that scarcely any are bearable 
| but those which are the work of the greatest masters. That, certainly, is no 

mechanical every-day craft which is skilled to put one passage into half-a-dozen 

fresh attitudes, each more delightful than the other, till the whole reach a climax, 
} and the force of beauty and of elegant ornament can no farther go. 

Beethoven has, in the course of this one composition, given an illustration of 
| nearly all the modern refinements of the pianoforte style, and shown the full ca- 
| pacity of the instrument as a singing instrument. The rest he leaves to the 
| heart and to the hand of the performer; and where a fine vocal taste has been 
formed, the fingers will not be often deficient in pressing out the true meaning 
of the author. Among all the resources of Beethoven's art as a variation 
| writer; the elegantly fanciful passages which he puts upon the harmonies of the 
air in one variation; his introduction of the melody in the bass in another ; his 
combination of the staccato and legato styles in a third, with all that accent, 
rhythm, and syncopation can add to heighten and vary effects, and maintain the 
interest of the hearer in his works, we know nothing to equal the delightful 
| manner in which he produces the melody in an inner part. He is quite the in- 

ventor of a theme in the interior of a variation after this manner: 
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| It is needless to say how much the player must profit in command of his instru- 
| ment who can perform a melody and accompaniment with the same hand, giving 

to each its due character and emphasis. If we turn to the next page of the so- 
| Rata we shall see some of those flowers of counterpoint which so much 
| abound in Beethoven, and show him adorning the dry canons of the science 
| with something of elegance and playfulness. The subject of the scherzo starts 
out in the tenor, and forms a point, the most spirited and attractive. 
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And sung those songs whose every tone, 
When bard and minstrel long have past, 
Shall still, in sweetness all their own, 
Embalm'd by fame, undying last 
Yes, Erin, thine alone the fame,— 
Or, if thy bard have shar'd the crown 
From thee the borrow'd glory came, 
And at thy feet is now laid down 
Enough, if Freedom stil! inspire 
His latest song, and still there be, 
As evening closes round his lyre, 
One ray upon its chords from thee. 
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; Wi CANAL SHARES, for sale by. 
[Oct. Ll--4t.] THOMAS DIXON, 34) Pine-street. 

| ADEIRA WINE--The subscribers have by late arrivals from Made ira, ree 
| ceived sample casks of several parcels of Wine, which are the crops of some of 
| the finest estates in the island, which remain there, subject to their order. They 
| will receive orders for this Wine, to be subject to approval when landed, giving an op- 
| portunity that has seldom been offered to the public of obtaining a supply of Wine of 
{an unusually high grade, and they respectfully solicit an exaimination of it, 

They have also on hand a small stock of Madeira Wine, imported direct and by 
way of India, of the best old London particular, and of extra age and quality, al! from 
the old and respectable house of Newton, Gordon, Murdock & Co. 

Oct. 25--tf. MAITLAND, KENNEDY & CO., 31 Broad st. 

OTARY COOKING STOVES--For wood or coal--We are now prepared to 

furnish every variety of Stanley's Patent Rotary Cooking Stoves, from the 
smallest required for private families, to the largest for hotels, either at wholesale o, 
retail. 

Any commendatory remarks relative to these celebrated Stoves where they arc 
well known would be useless ; but, as they are but little known in this market, it may 
be well to remark that we have certificates from many of the most respectable ejt)- 
| zens of Troy, Albany, Schenectady, Baltimore, Md., and many other places where 
| they have been introduced, testifying to their great superiority over any other Stove 
they have seen in use. ‘“ That roasting and baking, heretofore so difficult to ac. 
eomplish with stoves, are done to their entire satisfaction, and that for boiling and |! 
the other operations of cooking, they consume but about half the quantity of fuel of 
any other stove of the same capacity.’ : 
| By the revolving top, rotated by means of a crank, any boiler may be brought 

directly over the fire or removed from it at pleasure, saving the labour and inconye- 
nience of frequently lifting them off and on. 

The public are invited to call and examine them at No. 244 Water street, New 
ork. [Nov. |.--4t] M.N. STANLEY & CO. 
TEXAS. 
COLONY OF THE RIO GRANDE AND TEXAS LAND COMPANY. 

O EMIGRANTS AND OTHERS.—A large expedition for this fine Colony 

will sail from this port in (all) January, under the immmediate superintendence 
and personal direction of the Empresario Doctor Jchn Charles Beales, who, accom- 
panied by his family, is erecting a private residence upon the lands, and going to es- 
tablish himself permanently on the grant. Persons purchasing lands in this healthy 
and rich tract, will have them in fee simple, and their titles guaranteed. Information 
will be afforded, and maps of the Colony, together with a printed description of the 
climate, resources, and general face of the country, made by persons who have visited 
the lands, can be furnished, on application to the Secretary. 

Terms.—Ten cents an acre for the land. Steerage passage for a single man, $15 ; 
for man and wife, $25 ; and $5 for every child (save infants) under 14 years of age ; 
and $10 each for each chila over that age. Passengers provide their own provisions : 
and ought to be supplied with bread-stufls, and groceries, sufficient te last them for 
the first half year they will be upon the grant. Englishmen aré likely to settle upon 
the lands: the Empresario Dr. Beales and the government surveyor, (who also reside 
upon the property,) are Englishmen by birth and education. The above terms wil 
not hold for above 3 months, as the price of lands will then be raised. Apply (if by 
letter, post paid) between the hours of 4 and 6} every afternoon, to Dr. tan 57 
Broadway, or the Subscriber, CHARLES EDWARDS, Secretary and Coun- 
sel, 2 William-street, New-York, [Oct, 25, tf] 

NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—( New Line.) 

The subscribers have established the following ships as a Line of Packets, between 
this port and Liverpool, toleave New York on the 14th, and Liverpool on the 30th of 
each month. 
































Ships. Masters. From New York, From Liverpool. 
St Andrew | J. Taubman, June 14, Oct. 14, Feb, 14, | July 30, Nov. 30, Mar. 30, 
Howard, | T.M.Harvey,jr. | July 14, Nov. 14, Mar. 14, | Aug.30, Dec. 30, Apr, 30, 
Ajax, C.A. Hiern, Aug. 14, Dec. 14, Apr. 14, | Sept.30, Jan. 30, May30, 
St.George | W.C.Thompson, | Sept.14, Jan. 14, May 14, | Oct. 30, Feb. 28, June 30, 


The above packets are ships of the first class, coppered and copperfastened. The 
greatest exertions will be made to proaote the interests of importers, by the speedy 
and safe delivery of their goods. Nothing has been omitted in the construction and 
furniture of their cabins, which can contribute to the comfort ofpassengers. The price 
of passage, in the cabin, including wines and stores of the best quality, is fixed at 
one hundred and ten dollars ; or one hundred and forty dollars for the exclusive use 
of a state room. The days of sailing wi!! be punctually observed. For freight er pas- 
sage, apply tothe masters, on board, orto STEPHEN WHITNEY. 

GRACIE, PRIME & CO, or 
ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street. 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 











Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from| Days of Sailing from 
New York. iverpool. 

Caledonia, iGraham, jJan. 1, May 1, Sept.1,|/Feb. 16, June 16,Oct. 16, 
Roscoe, (Delano, wg wg By gg we og! og 
Hibernia, |Wilson, * 16, ** 16, ** 16)Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
Sheffield, |Hackstaff, “oe * 2 * 805° BB @* @ © 6, 
Europe, Glover, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,) “* 16, ** 16, * 16, 
Geo. Washington, |Holdrege, — @ © & &. 62. ™ oh. B6..% 2, 
Columbus, \Cobb, * 16, “* 16, ** 16,)April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. |, 
United States, 'Holdrege, i Todt Wak © Reeden “ee tee * 
South America, |Waterman,|Mar.1,July 1,Nov.1,) “* 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Napoleon, |Smitb, “ 8, s. ¢, @ OF * oe ty * 2, 
Britannia, \Sketchley, * 16, * 16, ** 16,).May 1, Sept.!,Jan. | 
England, \Maxwell, oo. © 24,4 O04. 6. B.™ 86, 
Orpheus, \Bursley, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1,] ‘* 16, ‘* 16, “ 16, 
New Ship, Nye, wig, gl gy 8 og, 2a, 24, 
North America, Dixey, “16, ** 16, ** 16)June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. |, 
Virginian, Harris, Mm, § a em” Ge SG, 








These ships are all ef the first class, commanded by men of character and expe- 
rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best 
kind. The rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
of all the lines, at $120, not including wines and liquors, which will be furnished by 
the steward at the expense of each passenger, at rates printed on cards, which wi 
be found on board. 

Consignees of ships Caledonia, VA MT es rer — Bri- 
tannia, Orpheus, North America, f ’ y S, & Co., Liverpool, 

eek. GOODHUE & Co., or C. H- MARSHALL, N.Y. 
signees of ships Sheffield, United Sta:es, John Jay, and Virgiaian, 
saantes ' WOOD & TRIMBLE and S. HICKS & SON,N. Y. 
Wn. and Jas. BROWN & Co.,Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe, Geo. Washington, and New Ship, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y 
CEARNS,CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 
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These are the effects which, combined with his romantic fancy, help to make 
Beethoven the idol of musicians. 





——< 


The following beautiful stanzas, to the memory of Sir John Stevenson, are 
extracted from the concluding volume of Moore’s Irish Melodies :— 


Silence is in our festa! halis,— 
O Son of Song! thy course is o'er ; 
In vain on thee sad Erin calls,— 
Her Minstrel's voice responds no more— 
All silent as th’ Eolian shell 
| Sleeps at the close of some bright day, 
When the sweet breeze, that wak'd its swell 
At sunny morn, hath died away. 


Yet, at our feasts, thy Spirit long, 

Awak'd by music’s spell, shall rise ; 

For, name so link’d with deathless song 

Partakes its charm and never dies 

And ev'n within the holy fane, 

When music wafts the soul to heaven, 
One thought to him, whose earliest strain 

Was echoed there, shall long be given 


But, where is now the cheerful day, 
The social night, when, by thy side 

He who now weaves this parting !ay 
His skilless voice with thine allied 








‘ 





NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 


Ships. Masters. |Days of Sailing fromyDays of Seiling from 

} Yew- York endon. 

Ontario, Sebor, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1,]Mar.16,July 16,Nov.1° 
Montreal, C.H.Champlin “ 16, “ 16, * 16,)April 1, Aug. !, Dec I 
Canada, Britton, July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1) “ 16, “ 16, 16 
Sovereign, Griswold, “16, ‘16, “ 16,)May 1, Sep. 1, Jan. | 
Hannibal, Hebard, \Aug 1,Dec. |, April 13. * 16, ..% 4, 16 
Philadelphia, Morgan, ; * 16, “16, * 16,)June 1, Oct. l, Feb. 1, 
Samson, Chadwick, Sep. 1, Jan. 1, May lJ “ 16, ** 16 16, 
President, “16, “16, “ 16,\July 1,Nov.1, Mar. |, 








tana fth 
These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, built i this city of t a 
best materials, copper and copper fastened, and are navigated by able and enper' 
enced commanders. Their accommodations for passengers are very elegant and ¢X- 
tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, will ~ 
be provided. The price of cabin passage outward, under an agreement entere = 
in conjunction with the proprietors of the several ake oe Packet Lines, is now _ : 
at $120, exclusive of wines and liquors, which will be urnished each passenger a . “ 
established rates that are fixed to the printed cards that will be found on board each o 
e ships. 
= reight or passage, apply to either of the commanders on hoard the shps ; to 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 69 South street, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London. —_ 
N. B.—The ships of the above line will continue to touch at Portsmouth, eac sss ’ 
toland and receive passengers, from whence steamb¢ 4s run daily to the Cenunes 
and to different parts of England. 








NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS jr 
Ships. Dlasters. | Days %. Seiins from|Days of pane 
‘ew- York. r 4 
France, E. Funk, |Dec.1, Apnil 1, Aug. |,Jan,24, May 24,Sep.2 
Sully, C.A.Forbes| ‘“* 8, “ea - € Feb. 1, June q’ ogy 
Francis Depau, H.Robinson,| “16, ‘* 16, “ 16, 8, * Me 16, 
Rhone, J. Rockett, | “24, “ 24, “ 24) “ 16, 1. o 8 
Utica, Depeyster, Jan. 1, May 1,Sept.1,) “* 24, . "hor. 
Formosa, W.B.Orne,| “ 8 “ 8, “ 8,)Mar. 1, July te ay 
Francois Ist, W. Burrows] “16, ‘16, “ 16, . 8, vad 1¢ *“ 16 
Normandie, W.W. Pell, “24, ‘24, “ 24, - 16, “eM 
Chs. Carroll, W. Lee Feb. 1, June |, Oct. I, rw De 
Chariemagne, Pierce, oq * @ 7 a aes ug . a 
Silvie De Grasse, |Weiderholdt} ‘‘16, ‘* 16, 16) * 8 Pane 
Poland, Richardson,| “24, “ 24, “ 24 2 16, re Hg “ot 
Erie J. Funk, Mar.1, July 1, Nov. 1, 24, ? Sen 
Albary Hawkes, re ao 8,)May 1, Sept. Hy = ‘ 
Havre, C.Stoddard,| ** 16, . 16, > 16)“ A, o me 16 
Henry IV. J. Castoff. “24, 24, 24 s a 








These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with we ogh coat 
dations for passengers, comprising all that may be required word ad = either ef ‘> 
nience, including wines and stores of every description. Goods f oe harges exc? 
subscibers at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of alic 
e ed. a“ - 
BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 29 Ws 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st 


the expenses actually inct 





| JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 49 Wall st 
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